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POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


STAND FAST. 


BYW ILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Stand fast in the faith; 

In storm and shine, 

Be firmness thine, 

To God incline, 
Stand fast in the faith! 
Stand fast to the trae; 

Let soul and sense 

Shun all pretence, 

Truth their defence; 
Stand fast to the true! 
Stand fast by bright hope, 

Let her rays dart, 

Where’er thou art; 

Take brave hope’s part; 
Stand fast by bright hope! 
Stand fast by life’s love; 

Love God and man 

With liberal plan; 

Love all you can; 
Stand by life's love! 
Stand fast in the faith; 

The faith of God, 

Be glory-shod; 

Life soon is trod; 
Stand fast in the faith! 
me 





For the Woman's Journal. 


VOICEFUL WINDS. 


RY C. N.C. 

List—to the voice of the winds! 

Now high, now low, in the trees, 
List—to the voice of the winds! 

Sad song, with its child, the breeze. 
Again they recall the past— 

A past now mingled with gray, 
With its memories and its dreams, 

And friends that have passed away. 
List—to the voice of the winds! 

They speak asa Spirit might,— 
Standiug my casement beside, 

As shadows gather to-night. 
Minors are in their tones, 

And sobs, as if the years 
Were looking on loved ones’ graves, 

With their eyes bedimmed with tears. 
List—to the voice of the winds! 

In chorus, they seem to sweep, 
As they bear with them along, 

The song of the mighty deep. 
The trees bow as they pass; 

And the clouds, in sombre throng, 
Cover the field of night, 

As their anthem sweeps along. 





OLD NEWS FROM JOHN BRIGHT. 


I have often been amused, in political af- 
fairs, at noticing how long the sensation 
lasts, when any man changes sides. Let a 
Republican become a Democrat, or a Dem - 
ocrat become a Republican. Not only does 
his new party proclaim him as an acquisi- 
tion, but it goes on proclaiming him. He 
is like the “Important news by telegraph” 
of asmall country newspaper; where the 
item is still ‘‘important news by telegraph,” 
a week after it has happened. This method 
of country newspapers is also the method 
of politicians; and the method of politicians 
is still more the method of conservatives in 
dealing with reformers. 

Here is Mr. Jolfn Bright, for instance. 
That eloquent man, at his most radical peri- 
od, being then strongly under Mr. Mill’s 
influence, once voted for Woman Suffrage. 
This was in 1867. A year or two after, he 
changed his position, on this and on various 
other points. When his sister, Mrs. Lucas, 
was in this country, in 1870 or thereabouts, 





she stated freely that on this point her two 
brothers differed; Jacob Bright being like 
herself an advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
and John Bright opposing it. I know that 
when I was in London, in 1872, this change 
of position was already an old story. But 
just as Mr. Pickwick at Dingley Dell de- 
lighted his hearers with old stories which 
were novelties there, though anything but 
novelties in town, so our newspapers from 
time to time serve up John Bright’s long- 
past change of base with the announce- 
ment, ‘‘Important Conversion,” ‘Great 
news by telegraph.” 

Again, if the course of Mr. Bright is of so 
much importance, why not point out that 
his change on this question is merely a part 
of that change of general attitude which 
has been alarming his friends and delight- 
ing his former enemies, ever since he took 
office in 1868. This probable change was 
long since predicted by Lord Lytton in the 
lines 

“Let Bright responsible for England be, 

And straight in Bright a Chatham we shall see.” 


And Mr. Bright himself had said long 
before of Sir Robert Peel, ‘When a man is 
in office, he is not the same man as when he 
is in opposition.” If there is anything 
about which modern English critics agree, 
it is that office produced conspicuously this 
change in this orator himself. 

“T may say now,” wrote Justin McCarthy 
a few years since, ‘‘what I should probably 
have been laughed at for saying some years 
ago, that there is a good deal of the conserv- 
ative about John Bright; that he is by nature 
disposed to shrink from innovation, and 
that he is about the last man in England 
who would care to make political war for 
an idea. (‘‘Modern Leaders,” p. 111, pub- 
lished in 1872.) 

With more careful analysis, the keen 
author of ‘Political Portraits’”—reprinted 
from the London Daily News—arrived at 
the same conclusion. ‘‘Mr. Bright,” said 
this critic, ‘‘is essentially a sagacious Eng- 
lish statesman, with views larger and wider 
than those of hand-to-mouth ministers, but 
narrower than those of speculative thinkers; 
fertile in resources and expedients, and not 
indisposed to compromise in unessential 
points, in order to secure a freer assent for 
what is essential. No Tory, sitting behind 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, or side by side with Mr. 
Newdigate, has expressed more unreasonable 
distrust or alarm than Mr. Bright has shown 
of the theories of Mr. Mill and his disciples. 
No one is less disposed than he to legislate 
for the possible requirements of a future 
generation. His eye and thought are fixed 
upon the definite wants of the present time, 
as interpreted truly, but partially and nar- 
rowly, by the views of the Manchester 
school. In itself, this limitation implies a 
defect of intellectual character. Mr. 
Bright’s range of political ideas is but a 
small segment of the entire circle of politi- 
cal thought and action. its indifference to 
what lies beyond them and is necessary to com- 
plete them, has often been exhibited in a man- 
ner fur more exasperating to his friends than 
to his enemies.” (Political Portraits, p. 70, 
first published in 1872.) 

The italics are my own, and the whole 
passage shows conclusively that Mr. Bright's 
reactionary position is a matter of years, 
and a matter affecting his attitude on all 
questions; and that it dates back in general 
to about the time when his fine health broke 
down, if not to the time when he held office. 
A hearty radicalism does more than any- 
thing, I suppose, to keep a man young; but 
even this cannot make youth perpetual; and 
it isa common phenomenon for a man, as 
Emerson says, to have “ripened beyond 
the possibility of sincere radicalism,” after 
a certain age. That this has been the case 
with John Bright was apparent enough to 
most people half a dozen years ago. 

The reference, in the passage last quoted, 
to Mr. Bright’s general abandonment of 
Mr. Mill’s positions, suggests the exceed- 
ingly tardy and belated remark made by the 
New York Nation on the matter, to the 
effect that Mr. Mill’s death really gave a 
death-blow to Woman Suffrage in England. 
I call the remark ‘‘tardy,” because it repeats 
a prediction repeatedly made during Mr. 
Mill’s life-time—for instance, by Lord and 
Lady Amberley, when they visited this 
country in but signally falsified by 
events. It has steadily awakened the sur- 
prise of English friends of this measure, 
that it did not, apparently, receive any 
severe blow from the death of that eminent 
man, but that it has, on the contrary, gone 
on establishing itself more firmly ever since. 
Even Mr. Bright, it seems, does not pro- 
pose to abolish it where it exists; he merely 
objects to its being farther extended. Tried 
by all the ordinary tests of political meas- 
ures, it is not merely as strong as at the 
time of Mr. Mill’s death, but far securer 
and stronger. T. W. 8. 





MEN SUPPORTED BY WOMEN, 


The British Royal Commission on Scien- 
tific Instruction report, among other items, 
that “Large grants are given by the Gov- 
ernment to various British Colleges. The 
University of London receives $50,000, and 
pays back into the Exchequer on account 
of fees, $20,000. The Universities of Scot- 
land receive altogether $79,425, which is 
thus apportioned: St. Andrew's, $10,525; 
Aberdeen. $19,055; Glasgow, $15,825; Ed- 
inburgh, $34,020. The Queen's University 
and Colleges in Ireland receive each year 
nearly $150,000,” 

Women in Great Britain largely outnum- 
ber men. The tax-gatherer makes no dis- 
tinction of sex. So this enormous tax 
of $250,000 for higher education, is in 
great measure drawn from women for the 
sole benefit of men. Yet John Bright says 
that women, as women, have no class inter- 
ests to be protected by the franchise. 

Who play the role of supporters in this 
case; and how should it affect the question 
of wages in respect to sex? 

The Salem, (Mass.) Odserver notices the 
fact that the Tennessee school teachers are 
to be paid salaries without distinction of 
sex, and appends these pertinent sentences: 
‘‘Now in Massachusetts we pay a man for 
his services as teacher, and then pay him 
something extra for being a man instead of 
being a woman. Or else, if a man is sim- 
ply paid for being a teacher and nothing 
more, then we deduct a half or more of the 
salary for the same service when rendered 
by the other sex, because the teacher is a 
woman. We donot know which of these 
ways it is, but it is one or the other, and 
either reason seems to be as irrational as its 
obverse. We know it is said that men are 
paid more because they have wives or fam- 
ilies to support, which women do not have, 
but we will venture to say that a careful ex- 
amination would show that as many wid- 
owed mothers or unfortunate brothers and 
sisters, or other relatives, are supported by 
the female teachers of Massachusetts out of 
their salaries as there are wives and chil- 
dren supported by the gentlemen.” 

C. C. H. 





Eust Orange, N. J. 
. oe 


CENTENNIAL BLIND GUIDES, 





Mr. Banks (Lib., Mass.) said: 

On the face of the earth there is no Gov- 
ernment but this, that stood on the principle 
of the right of the people to organize, and 
to direct, and to control their Government. 
Everywhere else, in all other quarters of 
the world, more or less distinctly, more or 
less absolutely, the foundation of Govern- 
ment is that of divine right, of hereditary 
rulers. 

Rev. Mr. McCosh says: 

I do not forget that we are come to the 
Centennial year, and Princeton College feels 
that from the part she took in the glorious 
struggle she should take a special part in 
the celebration. But who are the true fol- 
lowers of the men who fought and bled a 
hundred years ago? I am not satisfied that 
all the orators who write eloquent passages 
about them would have faced the dangers 
which they did, had they lived in their day. 
I remember that some who garnished the 
tombs of the departed prophets persecuted 
a living prophet greater than them all. The 
genuine representatives of the heroes of 
1776 are those who do in our day what their 
fathers did in their day. 

Does Mr. Banks mean that the people are 
all men? Where do these men get the 
power to govern, except by divine right in- 
herent in their sex, women being excluded 
by a divine Salic law? 

If the Rev. Mr. McCosh, (of Scotland) 
would know who are the true followers 
and the genuine representatives of the he- 
roes of 1776, we suggest the names of Lucy 
Stone, and the sisters Smith, of Glaston- 
bury, and Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, 
of Worcester. They, in their day, have 
resisted ‘‘taxation without representation,” 
just as their fathers did in the glorious old 
days which men now celebrate. C. C. H. 

————- eo 


MALE NIGHT-WALKERS. 


A very remarkable and admirable step, in 
the direction of equal rights for women, 
was taken by our late Legislature, which 
Suffragists ought not to overlook. We al- 
lude to the enactment of alaw, which makes 
a ‘‘new departure” in its treatment of so- 
cial questions; a departure never before 
made, so far as we know, in any country 
in Christendom. It is entitled 

AN ACT 
Relating to Night-Walkers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same as follows: 

Any male person who, by night, frequents 
the streets, highways or public places, or 
who goes about or abroad with the intent to 
entice, allure or invite any one to illicit sex- 
ual intercourse, shall be deemed a common 
night-walker, and shall be punished in the 





same manner as those now deemed common 
night-walkers are punished by law. 

Approved, April 6, 1876. 

This law recognizes one and the same 
code of morals for men and women, and 
attaches the same stigma and penalty to its 
violation, irrespective of sex. It has been 
repeatedly asked for, by the Boston Chief 
of Police, Mr. Savage, in his annual reports, 
but the Legislature has never before com- 
plied. Last fall, upon the petition of Hon. 
F. W. Bird, Mrs. Isaac Ames, and others, a 
hearing was had before the House Judiciary 
Committee, and Mr. Savage, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Mrs, E, D. Cheney 
appeared for the petitioners. The Bill, as 
reported by the Committee, passed both 
houses without opposition. We are in- 
formed by the Boston police that its result 
is already apparent in the improved conduct 
of men towards women in the streets of 
this city. Dissolute men who would other- 
wise be guilty of improprieties now stand 
in dread of arrest and disgrace. 

The women of the Commonwealth owe 
the passage of this just law to Edward L. 
Pierce and Charles Hale, who, as Chairman 
and member of the Judiciary Committee, 
carried it through the Committee and the 
House. Weare the more desirous to give 
these gentlemen the credit of their good 
deed because we have been compelled to 
censure them for their votes against the 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

This law to punish lewd men is the an- 
swer of Massachusetts to the infamous pro- 
posal, made elsewhere, that Prostitution 
should be licensed, 

The example is timely. The Springfield 
Republican says that, “The freedom of Amer- 
ican women in frequenting the streets of 
cities unattended after dark, is all Greek to 
the foreigners visiting the Centennial, and 
that the latter presume upon their charac- 
ter, or lack of character, in consequence, 
In that case, the only proper treatment to 
accord the mistaken ‘gentleman’ would be 
to turn him over to. the police to have his 
error corrected by more summary process, 
The liberty of the streets is a privilege 
which ought not to be lightly surrendered 
by American women under any circum- 
stances. There has been much complaint 
within our own city of Springfield, the past 
winter, of abridgments of Woman’s privi- 
lege in this respect. The insults come more 
from boys and young ruffians who hanker 
after the zest of law-breaking than from 
more hardened characters, and a few sharp 
examples would make the streets as safe as 
a parlor. We have now a new law, which 
renders the male night-walker liable to 
equal penalties with the female. Any male 
person frequenting the streets and public 
places by night to ‘entice, allure or invite’ 
the other sex, shall be deemed a common 
night-walker and punished as such, This 
law and the old one, sharply applied by a 
new city marshal and a new police judge, 
ought to accomplish something for the pub- 
lic peace and decency, if not for morality. 
The power of the law in regard to open li- 
centiousness has never been half exercised, 
on account of the easy manner in which 
the male offenders were let off. Now let 
us have justice and penalty a little more 
equally distributed.” H. B. B. 

——_ oo 


CORRECTION. 


Under the head ‘‘Two auctions in Connec- 
ticut,” in last week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL, in 
the second column, for ‘‘some adult people” 
read sane adult people. L. 8. 


oe 
RECENT BILLS IN NEW YORK. 





In the Assembly the bill enabling a wife 
to be a witness was passed. 

One to promote the efficiency of common 
schools, by retiring teachers, after thirty 
years’ service, on a pension. 


nebenieieninidgiiinnipeiompncm 
OUT OF HIS SPHERE? 


Reading in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, a no- 
tice of the law case in which Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood appeared for the complainant, 
and was successful, brought D%ack to my 
mind an evening, a year or two ago, when 
a rising young lawyer of this city, who 
knew me to be ‘‘tainted with Woman’s 
Rights,” announced that he had examined 
some applicants for admission to the bar 
that day, and among them this very Mrs. 
Lockwood, who was rejected. ‘Was it ow- 
ing to your masculine prejudice against her 
sex?” I asked. 

He acknowledged a wish to keep her in 
what he considered ‘‘her natural sphere;” 
but evidently his eagerness to assist Nature 
with regard to women is on the wane, since, 
as counsel for the defense in the above- 
mentioned case, he allowed Mrs. Lockwood 
to out-argue him. CARY. 

Washington, D. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Grirrirnu is Secretary of Grant 
Township School District, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Mrs. Bo.es, wife of Rev. E. C. Bolles, 
of Salem, is preparing an Exercise fur Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, which will be published in 
the June Jielper. 

Mrs. Mary A. Forp, ‘‘Una,” the well- 
known Irish American poetess, is dead. 
She was held in very high estimation by the 
Irish-American and Catholic press of the 
country. 

Mrs. Mary B. Dopee, the gifted corre- 
spondent of Andrews’ Cincinnati Bazar, and 
a frequent contributor to other influential 
periodicals, is writing capital letters describ- 
ing the International Exhibition. 

Miss SuE CLAGETT has assumed charge 
of the Keokuk Constitution, The lady was 
the associate editor of the paper during the 
last year of her father’s life, and has fine 
qualifications for the work. She is the first 
lady editor of a daily paper in Iowa. 

MADAME RUDERSDORFF, the vocal artist, 
has bought the Oliver Sawyer farm at Ber- 
lin, Mass., for $4500. She proposes to 
make this her country residence, and is pre- 
paring to make extensive repairs and im- 
provements both on the buildings and 
farm. 

Mrs. Emma MAuwoy, of Indiana, is hold- 
ing aseries of meetings in Massachusetts, in 
the interests of Temperance, under the au- 
spices of the State Alliance and Total Ab- 
stinence Society. Her opening address in 
Tremont Temple last Sunday evening, was 
an unqualified success, Mrs, Malloy is an 
outspoken advocate of Suffrage for women. 

LAVINIA GOODELL has been appointed 
first Vice-President of the Wisconsin State 
Sunday School Association. She is still 
practicing law in the lower Courts of that 
State, though the decision of the Supreme 
Court does not permit her to follow her 
cases up into that court. The Legislature 
will be asked to enact a law next winter, 
enabling women to practice in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mrs. LENA MorGENSTERN, of Berlin, 
Prussia, in 1866, finding that the cost of 
provisions was enormous, established sever- 
al Volk’s-Kuechen, or people’s kitchens— 
restaurants where meals could be had at the 
retail cost of the materials alone. In 1873 
she organized a society of women, who de- 
termined to bring their charity into their 
own homes by forming a housekeepers’ as- 
sociation, whose object should be the reduc- 
tion of the cost of living, the promotion of 
plain and economical habits, and the im- 
provement of the condition of servants. In 
1874 there were 250 members. Co-opera- 
tive laundries, bakeries, intelligence offices, 
and stores for groceries, meats and provis- 
ions were opened, all under the supervis- 
ion of women. At the present time the 
membership embraces 6000 families, and is- 
sues a weekly paper of a high order, con- 
taining its price lists, etc. The central bu- 
reau imports its supplies direct from China, 
France, Java, the United States, etc., and is 
thus enabled to supply the co-operative 
trade throughout Europe. Coal is also pur- 
chased wholesale by the association, and is 
sold in accurately measured cars. The 
whole of this vast business enterprise is 
managed by women. 

HANNAH Cox, one of the small band of 
original Abolitionists, lived at Longwood, 
near Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, in the 
house where she was born, nearly eighty 
yearsago. Descended from one of the first 
Quaker colonists who came with William 
Penn, she inherited all the earnest simplici- 
ty and courage of the sect, with a liberality 
and large humanity of purpose which early 
led her beyond its traditional habits. She 
joined the first movement in.favor of Eman- 
cipation with a zeal which no opposition 
could shake, and no discouragement quench. 
The early heroes and heroines of the cause 
—Benjamin Lundy, Garrison, Lucretia 
Mott, Whittier, and others—were cheered 
and welcomed by her and her steadfast hus- 
band, at a time when their names were out- 
lawed from public respect. When Thomas 
Garrett established the starting-point of the 
“underground railroad” in Wilmington, 
Del., the house of the Coxes at Longwood 
became the first station on the way to the 
Canadian terminus. For years, the quiet 
farmer and his wife received the fugitive 
slave and carried him by night on his way 
northward. When, in September, 1873, 
they celebrated their golden wedding, Whit- 
tier sent them his poem (which will be 
found in his last volume) on ‘“The Golden 
Wedding of Longwood,” in which are the 
lines: 

Blessings upon you!—what you did for that sad, suf- 
fering one, 


So homeless, faint, and naked, unto our Lord was 
done. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

On Wednesday, April 26, the Woman’s 
Disabilities Removal Bill was discussed in 
the British Parliament. We report the de- 
bate in full from the London Jimes. 

Mr. Forsytu, on rising to move the 
second reading of the Bill, said he would 
begin by making the agreeable announce- 
ment that he did not intend to make a long 
speech. Last year he had to introduce the 

uestion to a new Parliament, and he 
thought it necessary to go at some length 
into details, but the subject was no longer 
new to the House, and he believed that 
scarcely anything new could be said either 
by those who supported or those who op- 

osed the Bill. The last novelty which he 

ad heard of in connection with this matter 
was the formation or attempted formation 
of a committee or association of gentlemen 
who were so frightened at the progress of 
this question in the country that they bound 
themselves by a solemn League and Cove- 
nant to save the Ark of the Constitution 
from the sacrilegious hands of audacious 
women. (A laugh.) A meeting was held at 
the House of Commons on the 23d of June, 
1875, Mr. Bouverie in the chair, at which 
this resolution was passed :— 

“That a committee of Peers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and other influential men be organized for the 
paper of maintaining the integrity of the franchise, 
n opposition to the claims for the extension of the 
Parliamentary Suffrage to women.” 

Certainly, the gentlemen who composed 
that committee could not say ‘‘Zrecenti 
juravimus”—he believed it never numbered 
thirty; he doubted whether it had numbered 
twice thirteen. Those champions had failed 
as signally as Don Quixote, who, when he 
attempted to revive the ancient order of 
Knights Errant, could get Sancho Panza as 
his only follower. He asked, had _ there 
been one meeting held against this Bill, one 
petition presented against it? But in favor 
of the Bill crowded meetings had been 
held in every large town of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and by large majorities 
—in fact, unanimously—resolutions in sup- 

ort of the measure had been adopted. 

aving referred to the progress which the 
question had made since a Bill on the sub- 
ject had been first introduced in 1866 as 
shown by the petitions presented in its 
favor, he said he was willing to have the 
value of those petitions tested according to 
the maxim, Zestimoenia non sunt numeranda, 
sed ponderanda, Those petitions had been 
signed by all classes, and one from Cam- 
bridge by fifteen Professors and thirty-two 
Fellows of different colleges. He might 
refer also to the change which had been 
brought about in the tone of the public 
Press. Many paean of great influence 
and wide circulation openly supported the 
movement, and of those opposed to it there 
was scarcely one now which did not abstain 
from ridicule and treat it in a serious man- 
ner. The debate of last year also was, with 
one exception, in which offensive insinua- 
tions took the place of argument (hear, 
hear), worthy of the dignity and gravity of 
this House. Taxation and representation 
ought to be reciprocal and correlative, and 
no class of persons ought to be taxed except 
through the medium of their representa- 
tives. The only class in this country who 
were taxed without their consent was the 
class of women, though they might be in- 
dependent landowners, and might discharge 
all the duties and bear all the burdens of 
citizens like other members of the commu- 
nity. In many counties of England the 
widow of a farmer had no chance of ob- 
taining a farm, because the landlord, natu- 
rally wishing to have as much political in- 
fluence as he could, was unwilling to let 
his land to a person who could not vote. 
He would give a typical instance of the ex- 
treme injustice under which women labored 
in this matter. Some years ago the borough 
of Bridgwater was thought to be so corrupt 
that a Commission was sent down to inves- 
tigate the charges brought against it. The 
result was unfavorable to Bridgwater, and 
the costs of the inquiry were thrown upon 
the town. The women of Bridgwater me- 
morialized the Home Secretary, saying that 
as they had no votes they ought not to be 
required to contribute, because if they were 
the innocent would be punished with the 
guilty. But what did the Home Secretary 
say? He said, ‘You are ratepayers and 
must bear all the burdens of ratepayers, 
innocent or guilty.” (Hear, hear.) In fact, 
instead of saying, Qu? sentit commodum sen- 
tire debet onus, we read the maxim this way 
—Que sentit onus non sentire debet commo- 
dum. His Bill was not for the purpose of 
giving women seats in this House, but to 
enable widows and spinsters to have directly 
a more or less fractional share in the choice 
of the representatives of the Kingdom (hear, 
hear), and he contended that might be done 
with advantage to the whole community. 
Only lately he saw that at certain municipal 
elections some immoral candidates had to 
be withdrawn, because their characters 
would not bear the scrutiny of the women. 
The whole addition to the constituency 
which his Bill would make would not ex- 
ceed thirteen per cent. According to a re- 
turn lately made it appeared that all the 
landowners in the three kingdoms occupy- 
ing one acre or more numbered 269,547; of 
whom the women were 37,806, which was 
one in seven, or about fourteen per cent. 
He could not give the exact number of the 
owners of less than one acre of land, but he 
did not suppose the proportion of women to 
men was greater. Women now voted at 
municipal elections, and he never heard of 
a single objection to the way in which they 
exercised that privilege. hey also voted 
at School Board elections, and what was 
more sat as members of School Boards. A 
re from the vestry of the parish of St. 

ancras under their common seal, stated :— 

“That many of the women in the parish 
which your petitions represent have given 
much attention to matters of Imperial and 
local importance, and take considerable in- 
terest in elections to the various local 
bodies, as School Boards, Vestries, and 
Boards of Guardians, and in all such elec- 
tions they are entitled as voters to the same 
privileges as men. At the last election for 
the London School Board 827 women voted 
in the parish of St. Pancras.” 





He would read a passage from a speech 
of the Prime Minister a few years ago, 
which seemed unanswerable. The right 
hon. gentleman said :— 

“— say that in a country governed bya 
woman—where you allow women to form 
part of the other estate of the realm—peer- 
esses in their own right, for example— 
where you allow a woman not only to hold 
land, but to be a lady of the manor and 
hold legal courts—where a woman by law 
may be a churchwarden and overseer of 
the poor—I do not see, where she has so 
much to do with the State and Church, on 
what reasons, if you come to right, she has 
not a right to vote.” ' 

He would like to see any members with 
seats on the Treasury Bench rise and answer 
that argument. It used to be said that 
women were inferior to men, and, there- 
fore, ought not to be admitted to vote. 
But during the last debate in the House of 
Commons not a single person urged that 
argument. And when we looked at the 
literature of the day and saw the activity of 
women’s pens—when we saw that women 
were foremost in every work of charity, in 
organizing schemes of emigration, and do- 
ing work which’a few years ago few men 
would be competent to accomplish, it would 
be impossible to maintain that women in- 
tellectually were not fit fora vote. Well, 
then, might women say, in the words of 
Milton— 

“Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine.” 

There were women who, as authors had 
won niches in the Temple of Fame as high 
as any man—Mrs. Somerville, Charlotte 
Bronté, and others; and were they not fit 
intellectually to have avote? Sir H. Maine, 
in his “Barly History of Institutions,” had 
said :— 

“It will probably be conceded by all who 
have paid any attention to the subject, that 
the civilized societies of the West, in stead- 
ily enlarging the personal and proprietary 
independence of women, and even in grant- 
ing to them political a. are only fol- 
lowing out still further a law of develop- 
ment which they have been obeying for 
many centuries.” 

It had been asked what were the wrongs 
of women? What help could they give us 
in legislation? His answer was that it was 
wrong that any class in a free estate should 
have none of the rights of freemen as re- 
garded the choice of those who were to im- 
pose the burdens of taxation and to make 
the laws. A few years ago the whole of the 
property which a married woman possessed 
or might afterwards possess, unless she was 
of such station as to have trustees under a 
marriage settlement, belonged to her hus- 
band. The disabilities under which wo- 
men lay, in accordance with the existing 
state of the law were not confined by any 
means to the franchise. The House might 
not be aware that although a man in view 
of death had the power toappoint a guardi- 
an for his children, no such power was pos- 
sessed by a widowed mother, the power of 
appointing guardians for infant children be- 
ing supposed by the law to be the preroga- 
tive of men alone. This was a gross an- 
omly and an injustice which formed part of 
a system of social tyranny based upon the 
theory—a theory existing mainly, it must 
be owned, in the lower ranks of society— 
that women were inferior creatures. The 
fact that this opinion existed was due to the 
fact that no political privileges of any kind 
had yet been conferred upon that sex. Some 
years ago it was stated before a Parliamen- 
tary Committee by Mr. Minton, an eminent 
manufacturer of china in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, that women engaged in the work 
of painting flowers upon china were not al- 
lowed to use rests for their arms, although 
men engaged in similar employment were 
allowed to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance. This was one of the rules adopted 
by the male workers, and the women, hav- 
ing no voice in the formation of trade regu- 
lations, had no option but to submit. This 
circumstance was related in the House not 
long ago, and it was stated that the practice 
had ceased to exist; but he had reason to 
believe that it still remained in force, if not 
to its full extent, yet in a modified form. 
Opponents of the Bill he was asking the 
House to read the second time sometimes 
asked what help women could give in con- 
ducting the legislation for the country. 
This question would be very pertinent if he 
was asking that women should be allowed 
not only to vote in the election of, but to 
sit as members of the House of Commons. 
All he asked was that women should be al- 
lowed a fractional part—not more that thir- 
teen per cent.—of the power to elect those 
men who were to represent the constituen- 
cies in Parliament. (Hear, hear.) If wo- 
men had the power of voting the influence 
they could exercise would in no material 
degree alter the constitution of the House. 
Local magnates, rich brewers, wealthy land- 
owners, and successful contractors would 
still form the majority of the representatives 
returned by the favor of the constituencies. 
The only appreciable result of giving to wo- 
men the power for which they asked would 
be to remove the festering feeling of injus- 
tice that now rankled in the hearts of half 
the population of these realms. (Hear, hear.) 
The only objection brought against the 
measure which, to his thinking, had even 
the least semblance of real weight was, that 
to place political power in the hands of wo- 
men would be to confer upon them unfem- 
inine functions. This he must be permit- 
ted to describe as a merely sentimental ob- 
jection. If the power to vote was given to 
women the process of exercising that power 
by proceeding to the balloting places would 
involve no more public display than was re- 
quired for a visit to a church, or a chapel, 
or a public meeting. The question now 
was whether women should or should not 
claim the right which they believed they 
were entitled to; and if the right was not 
granted the claimants would be compelled 
in — to insist upon what they deemed 
to be their right. Women were sinced ina 
dilemma by the course which public opin- 
ion was said to have taken. If they failed 
to demand the Suffrage they were said to 
be indifferent on the question; if they de- 
manded it the averment was that they took 
an unfeminine course. A further objection 
that had been urged against the Bill was 





that, if spinsters and widows were admitted 
to the exercise of the franchise, it would 
not be possible to exclude married women, 
and that, therefore, womanhood Suffrage 
must become part of the electoral system. 
This objection seemed to him to have no 
weight, because the inclusion of married 
women in the electoral lists would necessi- 
tate the disassociation of the franchise from 
the possession of property —a_ proposal 
which would never be accepted by Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) The last objection to 
the Bill with which he proposed to deal 
was that which set forth that the proposal 
now under consideration was merely the 
thin end of the wedge, and that if women 
were allowed to vote in the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament, a time would soon come 
when they would demand to sit also, if 
chosen by the constituencies, for any of 
them. He saw no reason for attaching im- 
portance to this view of the question. 
Clergymen, for instance, were allowed to 
vote for such candidates in their localities 
as commended themselves to their approval, 
but, being clergymen, they were not allow- 
ed to present themselves to the constituen- 
cies as candidates for seats in the House of 
Commons. If the right of voting was to 
carry with it the right of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, if chosen for the position, the clergy 
would have a stronger claim, being men and 
having the right to vote, at present than 
women could possibly have if the elective 
franchise was conferred upon them. Yet 
no suggestion had been made that the clergy 
should be disfranchised lest they should in- 
sist upon the right of sitting as members as 
well as voting for their election. (Hear, 
hear.) It was not uncommon to hear the 
proposal to enfranchise women nee to 
on the ground that their enfrancliisement 
would alter the balance of political parties. 
An objection of this kind was, in his view, 
unstatesmanlike and unjust. The only 
consideration that should weigh with states- 
men in considering proposals of the kind 
was whether they were right in the abstract. 
Some time back the proposal was made to 
extend the franchise to agricultural labor- 
ers, and the question was discussed at some 
length. Among the speakers who took 
part in the debate was the right honorable 
gentleman the member for Bradford, and 
he made use of the following words :— 

“For anything I know, a good many ag 
ricultural laborers may vote against us; but, 
of all considerations which should influence 
public men, I think that of the immediate 
party effect of a measure is the one we ought 
to entertain least. I think honesty is the 
best policy in this as in other matters, and 
that party will gain in the long run which 
earnestly advocates a good measure.” 

The right honorable gentleman the mem- 
ber for Greenwich also spoke on the same 
subject, and his words were :— 

“IT would set aside altogether the ques- 
tion whether the adoption of such a mea- 
sure as this is likely to act in any given 
sense upon the fortunes of one political 
party or the other. It would be what I 
may Call a sin against first principles to per- 
mit ourselves to be influenced by any feel- 
ing we might entertain on such a point.” 

On the general grounds, then, that public 
policy, and not party politics, should guide 

arliament in dealing with a question like 
that which it was now asked to consider, he 
moved that the Bill be read a second time. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Viscount FOLKESTONE rose to move the 
rejection of the Bill. At the outset the no- 
ble lord bespoke the consideration and for- 
bearance which was usually extended to 
members of the House when first they took 
part in its debates. (Hear, hear.) He should 
not, he said, have undertaken the task which 
he had set before him had he not been 
urged to it by those whose opinions on such 
a subject he was bound to respect. He had 
listened with great attention to the honora- 
ble and learned member who had moved the 
second reading of the Bill, and he had failed 
to detect in his speech any argument which 
had not been urged over and over again on 
some one or other of the almost innumera- 
ble occasions when Parliament had been 
asked to accept the proposal contained in 
the Bill. He should only deal with two of 
the arguments used by the honorable and 
learned member for Marylebone in support 
of his Bill—namely, that women holding 
property and paying taxes should take part 
in the election of the Parliaments which 
made laws regulating property and controll- 
ed the expenditure of taxes; and that the fe- 
male sex ought to have a voice in reference 
to legislation peculiarly affecting themselves, 
and which did not at present receive sufti- 
cient consideration by the Legislature— 
such, for instance, as the laws relating to 
marriage, divorce, and the custody of chil- 
dren. With regard to the first argument, 
he failed to see how the women of the coun- 
try could be advantaged unless it was shown 
that the addition of spinsters and widows to 
the voting lists was likely to bring an acces- 
sion of wisdom to the Legislature; or that 
the property of women was subject to laws 
differing from those which referred to the 
property of men. (Hear, hear.) Parlia- 
ment consisted solely of men, and it was 
natural to suppose that self-interest would 
induce them to pass the best possible laws 
for the protection of their property. In 
such cases surely that which was ‘‘sauce for 
the gander” ought to suffice as “‘sauce for 
the goose.” (‘‘Hear, hear” and laughter.) 
When the measure was first introduced it 
was proposed that the franchise should be 
extended to married women as well as to 
widows and spinsters; but on its being 
found that such a proposal, if carried, 
would upset the social relations of married 
life and disturb its harmony, this branch of 
the proposal was dropped, and now the 
House was asked to accept the Bill in a 
modified form. It was only proper to re- 
mind the House that the proposal of the 
honorable and learned gentleman to omit 
married women from the operation of the 
Bill had brought upon his head a storm of 
vituperation from the supporters of the Bill 
—and these were mainly women—outside 
the House. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
The distinction between married and un- 
married women was entirely indefensible, 
if the franchise was to be extended to wo- 
men at all, and the passing of the present 
Bill must inevitably lead to the whole sex 





being endowed with the power to vote in 
Parliamentary elections. With regard to 
the argument that subjects relating to wo- 
men did not receive sufficient attention at 
the hands of Parliament, he could only say 
that, if sound, the argument was more 
strongly in favor of enfranchising married 
women than widows or spinsters, who could 
scarcely be expected to take a deep or per- 
sonal interest in the laws relating either to 
marriage, divorce, or the custody of chil- 
dren. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Furth- 
er, he saw no reason why, if women were 
allowed to choose members of Parliament, 
they should be precluded from being them- 
selves chosen to fill similar positions. (Hear, 
hear.) Again, it was often seen that a few 
votes only were required to turn an election, 
and it might happen that of two candidates 
in any constituency holding identical opin- 
ions on general politics, one would be re- 
turned by the women’s vote, because he 
committed himself to the support of a pro- 
posal to permit women to sit in Parliament. 
(Hear.) If such a proposal was made and 
carried, he could only say that in his opin- 
ion the Government of the country would 
probably be carried on in a more impulsive 
and less rational way than it had down to, 
the present time. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and laugh- 
ter.) The extension of household Suffrage 
to counties had been alluded to within the 
last few days by the right honorable gentle- 
man the member for Bradford as a step not 
only necessary but likely to be speedily 
taken, and if this was done he could only 
say that the number of female electors 
would soon be sufficiently large to swamp 
the male voters, and in the contest, women, 
unfitted for it by nature, habit, and want of 
physical power, would be placed in compe- 
tition with men in an unequal struggle, the 
result of which must be to get rid of the re- 
fining and harmonizing influences begotten 
of the respect and deference paid by the 
stronger to the weaker sex. (Hear, hear.) 
In conclusion the noble lord moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months, and resumed 
his seat amid cheers. 

Mr. LEATHAM, in seconding the amend- 
ment, referred to the statement urged in 
favor of the Bill, that it was not a party 
measure. He had heard this statement on 
several occasions, but he also knew that the 
supporters of the proposal had urged, as a 
strong reason why Liberal members of Par- 
liament should assist in pushing the bill 
through the House, that if endowed with 
the power to vote, the majority of female 
electors would cast in their lot with the Lib- 
eral Party. What the country wanted was 
a masculine Government that should reflect 
the courage, energy, and intellect of Eng- 
lishmen, and he therefore hoped the House 
would resist alike the eloquence of the hon- 
orable and learned member for Marylebone, 
and the wiles of his body-guard of beau- 
ties who, on this question, had overcome 
the venerable sagacity of his honorable 
friend the member for Edinburgh. (‘‘Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) The honorable and 
learned gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
made a great point of the petitions pre- 
sented in its favor; but it must be well- 
known that on a subject of this kind noth- 
ing was more easy than to get up any num- 
ber of petitions, and he therefore warned 
the House against paying too much regard 
to documents of the kind. It was not un- 
common to hear the present Bill supported 
on the ground that women had already been 
empowered to vote in the election of mem- 
bers of School Boards. Those who used 
this argument omitted, however, to state 
that women could also sit as members of 
such Boards; and he supposed this omis- 
sion was made for the reason that the Bill 
proposed to restrict women to voting in 
Parliamentary elections, and would not con- 
fer upon them the additional privilege of 
being voted for. (Hear, hear.) In refer- 
ence to another branch of the subject it 
was often contended that taxation and rep- 
resentation were reciprocal and correlative 
terms. If there were any necessary connex- 
tion between taxation and representation it 
would be doubtless found in the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
franchise were founded on the possession 
of property, it would be the most iniqui- 
tous and unfair thing that ever existed, be- 
cause the voting power of the electors bore 
no proportion to the amount of property 
they possessed. If it were founded on the 
payment of rates, it was most illogical; 
and if on the headship of a family. why 
should it not be demanded for spinsters, 
who ought to have no families at all? (A 
laugh.) It was difficult to look back upon 
any contest that was waged in that House 
ten years ago without being struck by the 
large quantity of clap-trap which had been 
used on both sides. ft might be supposed 
from some speeches to which he had lis- 
tened that clap-trap was the faithful hand- 
maid of reason, and there was classical au- 
thority for the belief that the handmaid 
sometimes proved more attractive than the 
mistress. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) In 
every free country there was, on the part of 
a man of intelligence, a sense that his sta- 
tus as a man demanded some recognition 
from the State. But no woman could feel 
under any sense of inferiority with regard 
to any other woman in segued to not hav- 
ing avote because she had never been 
moved by the same ambition as the man to 
possess the franchise, nor could any woman 
feel under any sense of inferiority to man 
because her relations with the other sex had 
always been of a non-political character. 
(Laughter.) That was the reason why nine- 
tenths—he might say 99-100ths—of our 
country-women stood resolutely aloof from 
this movement; if, indeed, they did not ve- 
hemently protest against the Bill. They 
were not anxious to exchange the influence 
they exercised in the family, in society, and, 
indirectly over legislation, for the flimsy 
and tawdry boast that they had become the 
political equals of the other sex, and could 
protect themselves by legislation. (Laugh- 
ter.) The honorable member (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) who sat near him had referred to 
several of the arguments as to the different 
spheres in which men and women moved, 
but if his honorable friend’s views had been 
correctly represented, he ought to be pre- 
pared with some new plan for the perpetua- 
tion of the species. (Laughter.) He had 








been accused of ribaldry upon this ques- 
tion, but, at the risk of hearing the charge 
repeated, he must point out the inconven- 
ience which would be sustained, supposing 
that women were to enjoy all the rights 
possessed by men, if at a period of great 
political crisis a Prime Minister had to fore- 
go the sweets of office for the sorrows of 
maternity. (A laugh.) The argument of 
his honorable friend was that there was no 
such thing as a distinct sphere of action be- 
tween men and women. No doubt, there 
were many multitudes of men, women, and 
children who were constantly engaged in 
the same kind of labor, and he never gazed 
on women sweltering in field labor, or toil- 
ing half-naked on the spoil-bank of a colliery, 
or lavishing upon spindles the care and health 
which Providence designed for their off. 
spring without thinking of his honorable 
friend. 

The truth was that men would not marry 
women who knew so little of household du- 
ties, and thousands of men annually left 
these shores for some country where the la- 
bor market was not so disorganized by the 
indiscriminate infusion of female labor. If 
the arguments based on natural rights were 
once disposed of, what remained? If he 
wanted a proof of the bogus character of 
this measure, it was found ‘in the argument 
that millions of women were earning their 
own living, and that the legislation of the 
other sex might interfere with their labor. 
No more cruel sarcasm could be inflicted 
upon Woman than to tell her she was the 
political equal of man, and to follow that 
7” by enfranchising one woman in forty. 

e ventured to say that of working women 
it would not enfranchise one in 400. Eith- 
er his honorable friend’s premises were un- 
sound, or his conclusions ridiculous. If 
the Bill were so insignificant in its results, 
he might be asked why he opposed it. Be- 
cause, taken by itself, it was an imposture; 
and, in the next place, because it was one 
of the most dangerous and revolutionary 
measures ever brought before the House of 
Commons. (Hear.) The principle of the 
Bill was the political equality of the sexes, 
and that, if it meant anything, meant that 
women were as fully qualified and as per- 
fectly entitled as mento discharge, not only 
all political functions, but all legal, admin- 
istrative, and judicial duties. His honora- 
ble friend was, he thought, bound to de- 
scribe the satisfaction and happiness which 
the measure was likely to confer upon a 
grateful sex, and the House ought to know 
whether such an insignificant and infinites- 
imal addition to the constituency would sat- 
isfy the women of Great Britain. The 
American women demanded the enfran- 
chisement of the entire sex, and his honor- 
able friend ought to tell the House whether 
he was or was not opposed to the enfran- 
chisement of the married women of this 
country. If his honorable friend shrank 
from that avowal then he must denounce 
the sophistry, mockery, and imposture of a 
Bill which, under the pretence of the en- 
franchisement of women, and while it pre- 
tended to remove their legislative disabili- 
ties, left every woman except the spinster 
and the widow, out in the cold. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jacos Brieut said that the noble 
lord who had moved the rejection of this 
Bill had necessarily gone over the old 
ground, and had dwelt upon the fact that 
it only enfranchised unmarried women. 
He begged to remind the noble lord that the 
advocates of the Bill were only treading in 
the old lines of the Constitution. From 
time immemorial the rate-book had always 
been taken for the purposes of a register, 
and it was proposed to do that now. If 
ever there was a case in which married wo- 
men should possess legislative powers, it 
was in the case of the School Board, be- 
cause they were the mothers of the chil- 
dren to be educated. Parliament, however, 
had simply taken the rate-book as the regis- 
ter in the way proposed by this Bill, and 
there had been no question about giving 
votes to married women. With regard to 
the petitions in favor of this bill, there was 
no class of petitions to the House which 
would bear closer inspection. (Hear.) Not 
being able to discredit this Bill from any- 
thing in England, his honorable friend had 
resorted to the old trick of traveling to 
America, and had referred to the claims 
made by some of the Woman’s Rights ad- 
vocates on behalf of the enfranchisement 
or married women. He (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
had never concealed his own opinion on 
this matter. He would give a vote to every 
householder in the United Kingdom. He 
would not ask whether a woman was mar- 
ried or unmarried; but when he found a 
woman with the proper qualification he 
would give her a vote. Men and women 
were now working together in art, educa- 
tion, and literature, and in many of the do- 
mains of labor; and when his honorable 
friend drew a picture of what occurred in 
the lower walks of life, he would tell him 
that if he went to the factories of Lancashire 
he would find men and women working to- 
gether by hundreds and thousands without 
any sense of degradation. Something like 
2,000,000 persons claimed to vote under the 
various qualifications established by Parlia- 
ment, and about 300,000 persons who pos- 
sessed the same qualifications, and who 
claimed to vote, were contemptuously re- 
jected. He contended that his honorable 
friend had shown no reason for that exclu- 
sion. Many of them were persons of prop- 
erty and education. Of those who claimed 
to be admitted and were refused, a great 
many were engaged in important pursuits 
and supported their families respectably. 
and they had quite enough intellectual qual- 
ifications to enable them to decide between 
two political candidates. If there was any 
doubt as to their intellectual fitness, what 
was to be said as to their moral capacity? 
They were more frugal, temperate, and law- 
abiding, and usually paid their rates with 
greater punctuality than many of the en- 
franchised class. The question was grow- 
ing in the country, and he did not believe it 
would be possible to get together a meeting 
of 1,000 people in any part of the Unitec 
Kingdom, at which, a vote in favor of this 
Bill would not be carried. The advocates 
of this Bill challenged the opinion of the 
country whenever they had the opportunity. 
About eighteen months ago a Political Con- 
ference was held in London. It was of a 
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somewhat mongrel character, but it passed 
a resolution in favor of this Bill. The Na- 
tional Reform Union had also adopted a 
similar resolution, on the motion of Miss 
Sturge, by a very large majority. A gentle- 
man from Birmingham told him last night 
that twice in the town hall of Birmingham 
the Liberal Association had given their ad- 
hesion to this Bill, and that the ‘‘Commit- 
tee of Four Hundred” of Birmingham, 
comprising the most energetic and able pol- 
iticians of that town, had, at their last meet- 
ing, unanimously decided to petition in fa- 
for of the Bill, and had doneso. The Mas- 
ters of King Edward’s School of Birming- 
ham had every one signed a petition in its 
favor. His honorable friend (Mr. Leatham) 
had addressed the House to-day in his per- 
sonal, and not in his representative, charac- 
ter. The borough of Huddersfield was 
against him in this matter (‘“No,” from Mr. 
Leatham). His honorable friend had cer- 
tainly failed to convince his own constit- 
uency, although he had tried hard to do so. 
Six months ago, at the close of one of the 
largest meetings ever held in Huddersfield, 
a resolution was moved urging the member 
for the borough to support this Bill. Many 
friends of the honorable member were pres- 
ent, and one of them who did not like the 
resolution, moved an amendment, but he 
could not find a seconder, and the motion 
was carried unanimously, with only a sin- 
gle dissentient. The agricultural laborers 
had chosen as their representative to defend 
their cause Mr. Arch, a man of great mod- 
eration; and who had women put forth as 
their representatives and defenders? They 
were too many to mention; but among them 
were to be found Harriett Martineau, Mary 
Somerville, Frances Power Cobbe, and 
Florence Nightingale. They and many oth- 
er such women had petitioned the House 
in favor of the Bill; and were they not 
much more likely to be right on this sub- 
ject than the members for Huddersfield and 
aunton? One other he would refer to as 
a representative woman—the daughter of 
the senior member for Birmingham, who 
had recently made a speech which, for po- 
litical grasp, breadth of sympathy, and mod- 
eration of tone could be ton ao probably, 
by no honorable member who set himself 
up as the detractor of those who advocated 
Woman Suffrage. The present was not the 
first time that fears had been entertained on 
the subject of the extension of the franchise, 
but those fears had generally existed on the 
Conservative benches. Now, however, they 
seemed to have sought refuge on the Liberal 
side below the gangway, and his honorable 
friend the member for Huddersfield had 
weaker nerves when he thought of the Bill 
under consideration than any other member 
of the House. On other subjects he showed 
great boldness. By a stroke of the pen he 
would, if he could, admit a million English 
and half a million Scotch and Irish labor- 
ers to the franchise, the vast majority of 
them being illiterate and extremely poor. 
When, however, he was asked to admit 
300,000 who were neither illiterate nor poor, 
he became extremely alarmed. His honor- 
able friend, who made clever but not al- 
ways wise speeches, called upon the late 
Prime Minister to disestablish and disen- 
dow the Church—a task which he believed, 
much as he was in favor of it, could never 
be accomplished by a Minister advanced in 
years. is honorable friend, however, re- 
quired it to be done on the spot. His hon- 
orable friend had referred to the number of 
farmers in the country, but 1-11th of the 
total number of farmers were women; but 
he would give the vote to their laborers and 
deny it to them. Again, one-seventh of the 
owners of landed property in the country 
were women; and why should they be de- 
nied representation in that House? As a 
rule, when the subject of the representa- 
tion of the people was discussed, honorable 
members on that side of the House had 
been in its favor and honorable gentlemen 
opposite against it; but on that occasion 
the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ity, the noble lord the Postmaster-General, 
and the President of the Board of Trade 
were in favor of the Bill, while right honor- 
able gentlemen on the front Liberal benches, 
with one or two exceptions, were opposed 
to it. The right honorable gentleman the 
member for Bradford on one occasion. 
speaking in favor of household Suffrage, 
said that what they wanted was a hearth- 
stone Suffrage. Well, did the right honor- 
able gentleman forget where the hearthstone 
was to be found, round which was gathered 
all the virtues which made this country 
great, and ;which of all others needed the 
constitutional protection of the vote? Many 
honorable and right honorable members on 
that side of the House exhibited singular 
inconsistency on this subject. They had 
either gone too far or they had not gone far 
enough. They had given women the muni- 
cipal franchise, and allowed them to vote 
for members and to be themselves members 
of School Boards, thus exercising as politi- 
cal a franchise as any that could be con- 
ceived. gy were in favor of women ob- 
taining the highest University education 
and of obtaining medical diplomas, and 
they invited women to undertake tasks 
which required not only great skill, but 
highly cultivated intellectual powers. Hav- 
ing done all this, was it wise, was it states- 
manlike, to stop there? He defied them to 
do so. They should either give the vote 
which was now asked for, or go back and 
take away the privileges they had granted. 
The opinion of the country on this question 
was rapidly growing, and there was unmis- 
takable evidence that when again the door 
was opened to admit persons now outside 
it to political privileges, there would be 
found enough just men on both sides of the 
House to establish a réal and an honest 
household Suffrage. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said that the wide issue 
involved in the apparently petty Bill before 
the House was becoming gradually appar- 
ent. The measure was brought on at what 
he might call the tail of the great political 
movement which the late Government had 
inaugurated, and honorable members were 
induced by those feelings which, to their 
credit, they entertained towards the other 
sex to lend too easy an ear to the prompt- 
ings of a few ambitious women who were 
merely the instruments of those who had 





long and inveterately designed the disrup- 
tion of the present form of government in 
this country. The honorable and learned 
member for Marylebone had taken pains to 
describe his Bill as a petty measure; it 
would only, he said, make an addition of 
13 per cent. to the constituency. It was 
urged that that addition would make no 
real difference in the constituencies, and 
that the same members would still be re- 
turned to that House. Great innovations, 
it was said, had been witnessed in modern 
times: Roman Catholics and Jews had been 
allowed seats in Parliament; there had been 
two Reform Bills; and secret voting had 
been adopted—the worst and greatest inno- 
vation of all. Why, then, it was asked, 
might nota few women be allowed once in 
six or seven years to go behind a screen and 
drop a paper into the ballot-box? Did not 
the demand in itself proclaim that the bal- 
lot-box had brought the franchise into con- 
tempt, and would it not confirm that con- 
tempt if, for no immediate or important ob- 
ject—for the sake of producing no immedi- 
ate or sensible change in the constitution of 
the House of Commons—the laws of the 
country and the law which prevailed 
throughout the world, founded upon the 
law of nature, which debarred women from 
the exercise of the franchise per se, were to 
be violated by that House? For his part 
he regarded the Bill as one of the most 
ultra-democratic measures that could be de- 
vised. Such was the natural feeling of men 
towards women that, if they admitted any 
class of women to the franchise, he defied 
them to keep any class of women out of the 
franchise. They had the authority of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who, when in this country, 
was favorable to such a Bill as the present, 
for this—that in the United States the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was utterly uncontrollable. 
A warning voice, speaking from knowledge 
and experience, came to them from Ameri- 
ca, telling them what the result of adopting 
the measure would be. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
now said that the want of domestic authori- 
ty lies at the root of all that is worst in the 
United States. If the Legislature of the 
United States, notwithstanding all the ur- 
gency with which the enfranchisement of 
women had been advocated, still resisted 
the demand, was it for the Legislature of 
this country to take so radical a step which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith believed would tend to 
despotism? In his own opinicn it was like- 
ly to lead to sacerdotal despotism, and that 
was the reason why it was supported by so 
many of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The proposal was a dangerously 
revolutionary one, although it was veiled in 
a disguise which the mover of the Bill had 
failed to penetrate; and rejected as it was 
by the United States and by the Emperor 
of Russia, and by the common-sense of the 
civilized world, he trusted it would not re- 
ceive the approval of the House of Com- 
mons. (Hear, hear ) 

Dr. Warp, in reply to the suggestion that 
the giving of avote to women would be fol- 
lowed by giving them seats in this House, 
said the clergy had obtained votes, but had 
not obtained seats, and ridiculed the idea of 
the priestly control of female voters, deny- 
ing that there was any evidence that the 
clergy would seek to exercise any undue 
influence. The opponents of the Bill seemed 
to contest everything that was not in it and 
to grapple with nothing that was in it. He 
asserted that married ladies were very pow- 
erfully represented in the House, and that 
the privileges of the married state fully 
compensated for the loss of the franchise 
in marriage. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said that last year when 
this little curiosity came on for a second 
reading he said a few words which roused 
the ire and indignation of women out of 
doors, some of whom acquired notoriety 
while others gained a living by this move- 
ment. At every subsequent meeting in 
town or country to carry on this agitation, 
this tempest in a teapot, he had been hon- 
ored by the abuse of these females, who, 
in the affectionate language of Mantalini to 
his wife, might be described as a set of 
“demnition savage lambs.” Of course he 
was abused in good company, including 
that of the honorable member for Hudders- 
field, who was under the ban of these terri- 
ble women. They sent to that town a dep- 
utation, who spoke of him as a feeble, we 
and irrational creature whom they would 
feel degraded in arguing with. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill had been held up to the 
little world in which these women moved as 
culprits compelled to bend their backs under 
the well-directed scourge of these fair but 
cruel executioners. He learnt all this, and 
a great deal more, from the Women’s Suf- 
frage Journal, which these ladies sent him 

ratuitously, which was edited by Miss 
Socber and published monthly at an office 
in Manchester, where there might be had 
any number of petitions ready written for 
presentation to Parliament. That was the 
reason why these petitions were as like each 
other as two peas, for they all came from 
the same mint. The sayings and doings of 
these ladies had not failed to convince him 
of two things. First, these women had no 
right or title torepresent the sense and in- 
telli ence of Englishwomen; and, second, 
this little Bill was not an honest attempt to 
give them the privileges they ostensibly de- 
manded. In this country there were a num- 
ber of associations established to agitate 
Woman Suffrage; they called themselves 
‘‘national,” and they collected subscriptions 
from the people who were foolish enough 
to give them money; they had agents in all 
towns to obtain signatures to petitions; they 
employed lecturers to itinerate the provin- 
ces; and, as women lecturers drew greater 
crowds than men, attractive females were 
employed. They had been to Cambridge 
lately, and some of his constituents told him 
last week they were very fascinating and 
uncommonly ticing. These apostles in pet- 
ticoats lectured on the rights and wrongs of 
women; they claimed the equality of the 
sexes; they laid it down as an indisputable 
dogma that womankind was entitled to 
every privilege in civil, in social, and in 
political life which men were entitled to 
enjoy; and they declared that no woman, 
on account of hersex, ought to bedebarred 
from following any trade or profession 
which man was entitled to pursue. It fol- 
lowed from this that all laws and usages 





which operated as a restriction upon them 
should be at once abrogated. This was an 
intelligible dogma which all could under- 
stand; but the Bill ignored it altogether and 
dealt with the franchise only, and it dealt 
with that ina fragmentary manner. The 
franchise was not one of the greatest priv- 
ileges a man could enjoy, nor was it the 
most lucrative privilege in the world; and 
many a man who never possessed it rose to 
the highest position in life. He represented 
a county for ten years without having a 
vote, and he might even have held an office 
in the Government only—the more’s the 
pity—the Prime Minister never offered him 
one. (Laughter.) Of the 30,000 electors 
in Marylebone he feared many would not be 
on the register if they had to pay a registra- 
tion fee of half-a-crown. The Bill would 
enfranchise only spinsters and widows, and 
when the latter remarried or the former 
married each would become a helot again. 
Was this putting the sexes on a footing of 
equality? A man does not lose his franchise 
when he weds, though he may come under 
petticoat government; and frequently a man 
got the franchise through the property his 
wife brought him; but he could vote with- 
out the knowledge of his wife through the 
protection of the ballot; and for these rea- 
sons there was no equality whatever in the 
Bill. Why should the sexes not be put on 
an equal footing? Simply because by the 
Common Law of the land man and wife 
were supposed to be one. But this legal 
fiction the honorable and learned member 
for Marylebone ignored in advocating his 
Bill. They were asked to keep within the 
four corners of the Bill; but no two mem- 
bers looked at it in the same light. Last 
year the right honorable member for Hali- 
fax asked them to pass the Bill because it 
was so small and the logical corollary of 
the Bill of 1867; but the honorable member 
for North Warwickshire now opposed it as 
a huge reform calculated to bring usin a 
short period to Universal Suffrage. Last 
year the honorable and learned member for 
aunton told them that as the Bill was 
worded it would give a vote to a woman 
who had property in a county settled upon 
her for her separate use; in cities and bor- 
oughs toa qualified lodger; and to any mar- 
ried woman who paid rates if she were sep- 
arated from her husband by legal decree or 
by mutual arrangement. Yet the honora- 
ble and learned member adhered to his Bill 
as if it were the quintescence of sense, say- 
ing, however, that it might be amended in 
Committee; but if it were amended to meet 
these objections, it would not commend 
itself to his own judgment, for, if the sex 
was to be enfranchised, they ought to go 
the whole animal, and married women 
ought to be included as a rule. They were 
partners for life with their husbands, in the 
yma of their property; they were 
much more fitted to vote than daughters and 
nieces; and to maintain a distinction would 
be absurd. The honorable and learned 
member for Marylebone last year seemed to 
anticipate a catastrophe if the Bill were re- 
jected; but there was no panic on the Stock 
ixchange, and ex-Ministers of State prac- 
tised on the bycicle and ladies went on rink- 
ing as if nothing had occurred; but the 
strong-minded women held an indignation 
meeting in London on the Saturday, from 
which the honorable and learned member 
for Marylebone absented himself. It was 
reported in Sunday’s Observer, and what 
was remarkable was that the names of la- 
dies of wealth, position, or distinction in 
any charitable or philanthropic cause were 
conspicuous by their absence. The argu- 
ments were fine specimens of rigmarole; 
every woman was persuaded that this little 
bantling of a Bill was perfection, and one 
asked decisively whether, if the Queen with 
a little tuition could fulfil the duties of her 
high station, there was anything in the 
blood Royal to distinguish it from that of 
the people, the logical influence being that 
gutter women were entitled to hold office 
under the Crown if they were qualified, 
(Hear, hear.) One lady spoke strongly 
against certain regulations, and they seemed 
to revel in prurient matters (‘‘Oh,oh!”)which 
men would rather not mention in the hear- 
ing of women. Women of culture and 
gentlemen kept aloof from these heroines 
of the platform; and the gifted wife of Mr. 
8. C. Hall had written a chapter for her 
memoirs of remarkable women, in which 
she spoke in the strongest terms against this 
Bill and its advocates, expressing regret and 
sorrow at the progress of a movement which 
was dangerous to society and perilous to 
the sex, and a hope that the Legislature 
would reject their claims as opposed to wis- 
dom, mercy and religion. Mrs. Hall went 
on to say that the strong-minded women 
characterized as an humiliation that which 
was woman’s glory and ought to be her 
boast, and she concluded by saying that the 
hand that rocked the cradle ruled the world, 
and that wicked were some and foolish were 
all who strove for the enactment of laws 
which would deprive the mother of her 
first, her greatest, and her holiest rights in 
order to try an experiment by which, under 
the senseless cry of equality of the sexes, 
women would be displaced from the posi- 
tion in which God had put them from the 
beginning of the world and for time and 
eternity. Those were the words of a wo- 
man of a culture and gentleness; words 
which were never heard from the Beckers, 
or other women of that class. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. FawcetT would not condescend to 
make any lengthened reply to the speech to 
which he h just listened. (Hear.) The 
course which the honorable member for 
Cambridge had adopted was a very unusual 
one, and he would do the opponents of this 
Bill the justice of assuming that it was 
equally distasteful to them as it was to the 
supporters of the measure—namely, that of 
ing out the names of a number of 
ladies—among which was that of the sister 
of a most distinguished member of that 
House, the right honorable member for 
Birmingham, and that of the wife of one of 
the oldest and most respected members of 
that House, the honorable member for 
Edinburgh—and attributing to ladies of their 
taste and refinement a desire to revel in 


-prurient matter. He wished to tell the 


nonorable member for Cambridge, in the 
most distinct manner, that having resided 
for twenty years in the borough the honor- 





able member represented, he had the privi- 
lege of knowing many of his constituents, 
who, although utterly opposed to himself 
in politics, he was satisfied would never 
forget the speech which the honorable 
member had just made. (Hear.) The hon- 
orable member, therefore, would find that 
he could not with impunity cast these vile 
aspersions upon the wives, sisters, and rela- 
tions of honorable members. The honora- 
ble member for Cambridge had said that 
the ladies to whom he had referred could 
not be regarded as the representatives of 
the feelings of Englishwomen; but he, on 
the other hand, would not do the women of 
this country the injustice of supposing that 
the honorable member for Cambridge was 
in any way the representative of either 
their opinions or their taste. It was not the 
arguments, but the tone of the speech of 
the honorable member that was to be ob- 
jected to by those who approved this meas- 
ure. Passing from this personal matter to 
the general subject under discussion, he 
wished to point out that the quotation by 
the honorable member for Huddersfield of 
the wild rhapsody uttered by some Ameri- 
can lady was no more in point in relation 
to Woman Suffrage than would be a quota- 
tion from the utterances of Victor Hugo in 
favor of universal Suffrage to show the 
danger that would result from giving house- 
hold Suffrage to the counties. He did not 
intend to enter into any discussion as to the 
intellectual powers of women compared 
with those of men, but he wished to know 
why, when the municipal and educational 
franchise had been accorded to women, 
those of them who were ratepayers and 
possessed of every other necessary qualifi- 
cation, should be deprived of the political 
Suffrage. The noble lord who had moved 
the rejection of this Bill had said that if 
women were to be allowed to vote at the 
election of members of Parliament they 
must be permitted to sit in that House. 
There were, however, many classes among 
men, such as clergymen and civil servants, 
who possessed the franchise and yet were 
yrohibited from sitting as members of that 
louse. The right honorable member for 
Bradford, in speaking last year on the ques- 
tion of the enfranchkisement of the agricul- 
tural laborers had said that unless any par- 
ticular class were directly sepeesented in 
the House, and held political power, their 
grievances would never be redressed, and, 
on the same principle, he maintained that 
unless women were enabled to record their 
votes, questions which affected them would 
never receive adequate consideration in 
Parliament. There were many questions 
affecting women, and, through them, the 
country at large, on which female influence 
ought to be brought to bear,—such, for 
instance, as that of the education of women 
and that of industrial education. As to 
the feeling of women upon this question, 
although he was aware that many were op- 
posed to this Bill, he knew that many 
thousands of those whose opinion was of 
the greatest value were most anxious that it 
should pass, not from a selfish, but from 
the highest point of view. He protested 
against the petitions against this Bill being 
ridiculed as not being genuine, and he was 
satisfied that if this measure were to pass 
women would be none the less good wives, 
ood mothers, and good citizens. (Hear, 
near.) 

Mr. CuHapuin held so strong an opinion 
on this question that he trusted that honor- 
able members would permit him to make a 
few observations in opposition to the Bill. 
Having listened to the speeches of those 
who had spoken in favor of the measure 
he was unable to see that a single fresh ar 
argument had been adduced in its support. 
The honorable and learned member for 
Marylebone had expatiated upon the gross 
inequality of our laws as they affected the 
two sexes, and had specially referred to the 
marriage laws, the law of settlement, the 
law relating to married women’s property, 
and the law having reference to the posses- 
sion of children, as instances in which the 
interests of women were postponed to 
those of men. But the speeches of the 
honorable and learned member and of the 
honorable member for Manchester in sup- 
port of this Bill were so strongly in favor 
of women’s rights that they cut from under 
their feet the argument they had adduced 
that the interests of women were not A 
erly represented in that House. (Hear.) He 
was prepared to admit that as far as pure 
theory went there was no adequate reason 
why women should be excluded from the 
franchise, but in this country pure theory 
was usually tempered by common sense 
and by expediency. When this question 
was first brought forward it was treated 
naturally enough with a certain amount of 
ridicule, but it had now reached a stage 
when it would be right to meet it with the 
best arguments in our power. He wished 
to know whether those who advocated this 
measure were prepared to place women, in 
the matter of political rights, on a perfectly 
equal ta | with men. If they went to 
that extent, he was afraid they would not 
meet with much support, even from their 
own followers, because it was admitted on 
all hands that the idea of admitting women 
to that House was too proposterous to be 
entertained for a moment. He would then 
wish to ask whether it was intended that 
married women should be entitled to a vote 
under this Bill. If it were intended that 
that should be the case, one of two thin 
would occur, either married women would 
vote in accordance with the views of their 
husbands or their votes would be the source 
of perpetual battle and disorder in families. 
But if married women were not to have a 
vote, then the supporters of the Bill would 
be placed in this position—they would be 
giving the franchise to the mistress and 
withholding it from the virtuous wife, and 
thus a premium would be held out, not to 
virtue, but to vice, and far more glaring 
anomalies would be introduced into our 
electoral law by this measure than existed 
at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) He 
also wished to point out the peculiar effect 
that this Bill would have upon Peeresses in 
their own right. They, like Peers, would 
be unable to vote at the election of members 
for the House of Commons, while they 
would be unable to sit in the House of 
Lords, and thus of all women they, being 





the best qualified for exercising the fran- 
chise, would be the only ones who would 
be cut off from the exercise of every politi- 
cal right. The honorable member for Hack- 
ney, in referring to the case of clergymen 
who were entitled to vote for the election 
of members of Parliament, but not to sit in 
that House, had forgotten that those gen- 
tlemen were excluded from sitting there 
not because they were men, but anse 
they held a certain office. (Hear.) In a 
speech seperees to have been made by the 
member for Birmingham he said he saw no 
reason why women should be admitted into 
that House. He (Mr. Chaplin) was not 
going to discuss the wisdom or the policy 
of that proposition. He thought it would 
be a mere waste of time if he did so, be- 
cause if it were made it would be met by 
an overwhelming opposition. But he quite 
agreed with the member for Birmingham 
that if they passed this Bill, that was really 
what it would come to, and he expressed 
his thanks to the member for Birmingham 
for having let the cat out of the bag. It 
was just as well that they should under- 
stand what they were voting about under 
the guise of a Bill which professed to give 
the franchise only to a few unmarried wo- 
men. By whom was this concession asked 
for? Let him not be told that the women 
of England, or anything like a majority of 
them, desired this measure. (Cheers.) We 
might depend upon one thing—that when- 
ever the women or a majority of the women 
of England really desired it, no power on 
earth would prevent the passing of this 
measure. (Cheers and langhter.) This move- 
ment was the result of a permanent and or- 
ganized agitation; but that agitation was a 
sham. (Cheers.) It was manufactured by 
a bustling clique of masculine women and 
feminine men. (Cheers and laughter.) He 
firmly believed that if the House passed 
this measure at the instance of a reckless sis- 
terhood they would inflict injuries upon the 
women of England which in a future time 
they would regret, and, therefore, he called 
on the House by an overwhelming majority 
to reject this mischievous measure. (Cheers. ) 

Sir R. ANSTRUTHER, after complimenting 
the noble lord the member for South Wilts 
for the speech he had delivered on this oc- 
casion, referred to the admission of the 
honorable member for Huddersfield that it 
was expedient that women should be able 
to vote at the elections of members of School 
Boards, because School Boards had a great 
deal to do with the education of girls. The 
House of Commons also had a great deal to 
do with the educations of girls, and that 
was one of the reasons why women should 
be enabled to vote at the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament. It was said that the 
women of England did not desire this Bill, 
but it was not disputed that some women 
did desire it. Why should not the fran- 
chise be given to those women who desire 
it? A large proportion of men did not ex- 
ercise tlg franchise; but was that a ground 
for withdrawing it from those who did 
exercise it? Where was the reasonableness 
of refusing to allow an educated woman, 
possessed of property, to vote at the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, when her 
servant, her blacksmith, her gardener, 
might do so, although he might be unedu- 
cated? So far from this Bill being a revo- 
lutionary measure, it was, in his opinion, a 
most Conservative measure, and he thought 
that every member on the Conservative side 
of the House should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. (Hear, hear.) He won- 
dered why Her Majesty’s Government had 
not long ago taken the matter up, with the 
view of passing a Bill which, he believed, 
was as wise, sound, and Constitutional a 
measure as could be introduced into the 
House. 

Mr. E. Hussarp thought that women, 
instead of asking permission to vote for 
members of Parliament, ought to petition 
the House to pass measures which would 
make their homes happy. There was not 
a member in the House who cared so little 
for the happiness of the women of this 
country as to be indifferent to petitions for 
such measures, 

Sir C. LeGarp said he listened with in- 
terest to the speech of his noble friend who 
moved the rejection of this measure. His 
only regret was that his noble friend had 
not devoted his able opposition to some 
other measure. Why was the House of 
Bouverie so strongly opposed to this Bill? 
Mr. Bouverie always opposed it. Last year 
it was opposed by the honorable member 
for Lincolnshire, who was closely related 
to the noble lord who moved its rejection 
to-day. It was said that women were not 
fit to exercise the franchise; that they had 
other duties to perform than engaging in 
hotly-contested political struggles. But he 
found that semi-political puiviinans had been 
already given to women. At the present 
moment they voted—and it was not an un- 
important vote—in all parochial and muni- 
cipal elections, and he had yet to be told 
that their conduct in those matters had not 
been of great advantage to the community. 
He woul net believe that when the ques- 
tion was put to the men of this country 
they would deny to their fellow-subjects 
and intellectual fellow-beings rights and 
privileges which they themselves possessed 
and so highly valued. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brieut said it was with reluctance 
that he took part in this debate, but he was 
somewhat peculiarly circumstanced with 
regard to this question. In the year 1867, 
when Mr. Stuart Mill first made a proposi- 
tion like that contained in this Bill to the 
House, he (Mr. Bright) was one of those 
who went with him into the lobby. In his 
Autobiography, Mr. Stuart Mill referred to 
that fact, and he said that he (Mr. Bright) 
was one of those who were opposed to the 
opposition being submitted to the House, 
but that the weight ot the argnments in his 
favor was so great that he (Mr. Bright) was 
obliged to go with him into the lobby. He 
could very honestly say that Mr. Stuart Mill 
was entirely mistaken in that statement. 
Though he did vote’ with him, he voted 
with extreme doubt, and far more from 
sympathy with him than with the proposi- 
tion with which he was then identified. 
But if he had doubts then, he might say 
those doubts had been only confirmed by 
the further contemplation he had been able 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. Thechange of 

‘ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND Woman 
SUFFRAGE Association will be held in WesLeYAN 
HA, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, May 29 and 
30, commencing on Monday afternoon, at 2.30 Pp. M., 
and continuing Monday evening at 7.45 Pp. M., and 
Tuesday morning, afternoon and evening, at 10.30, 
2.30 and 7.45 o'clock. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of New England are respectfully invited 
to attend, and make plans of work for the coming 
year. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


Jutta Warp Howe, President, 1 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. § 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New ENGLAND WoMEN’s SUBSCRIPTION FeEsTI- 
VAL will be held in Lower Horticu_tturat Hatt, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, May 31, at 7.30 P. m. 
Further particulars given next week. 


WOMEN PREACHERS CONVENTION. 


The Convention of Women Preachers will be held at 
the Church of the Disciples,corner West Brookline St. 
and Warren Avenue, on Tuesday, May 30th, begin- 
ning at 10.30 a. mM. 























THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The State and local societies auxiliary to 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, should be fully represented at the 
Annual Meeting, which occurs in this city on 
the 29th and 30th inst. There ought to be 
a full report of the work which has been 
done, and of the state of the cause, from 
the different localities. 

The meeting should be one of unusual 
interest. The Centennial furnishes texts 
and illustrations. Taxation without repre- 
sentation has shown its hideousness anew, 
in the case of the sisters Smith and of Mrs. 
Abby K. Foster. The old revalutionary 
battles are to be fought over, and every 
soldier should be at his or her post. 

Come, then, friends of equal rights for 
women, from every part of New England, 
prepared to give another blow at the power 
which denies to all women a right to help 
make the laws they have to obey. L. 8. 
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INVITATION TO FESTIVAL. 


Again we invite the friends of Suffrage 

for Women, to meet us at our annual 

SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL, 

which will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, May 31, from 71g 
to 10 o'clock, for the double purpose of ex- 
pressing sympathy and good-will, and of 
providing money to carry on the work dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The substantial gain which has been 
made in the year just closed, gives new 
courage to all interested in the cause, and 
it is with peculiar satisfaction that we issue 
our invitation for the fourth successive 
Anniversary. The past is full of arguments 
on our side; arguments that never have 
been, and never can be answered, except 
by hearty assent, and by granting the rights 
claimed and the privileges desired. Year 
by year the counter arguments are demol- 
ished and outgrown, and Civilization is 
working for us steadily, if not always rap- 
idly. Wedo not forget that almost a cen- 
tury of our country’s existence has passed, 
and that women still stand waiting for jus- 
tice to be done; but neither can we forget 
that the plant of deepest root in America 
is that of equal rights for all, and that the 
century just opening will find everything 
ready for the ripening and gathering of the 
harvest. And let us not fail to remember, 
as we watch the progress of these centuries, 
that we ourselves are responsible, each in 
his own measure, for the fruit they bear, 
and that Civilization can only do its perfect 
work, as each individual is faithfully doing 
his little part to help the world along. 

It is hardly needful for us to say one 
word about the amount of money required 
for the year. It must be obvious to every 
one that it is large; since what is necessary 
is to spread enlightenment and information 
everywhere. The living voice and the 
printed words must go wherever they can 
be sent; and we ask of each one the strong- 
est help in money and sympathy that each 
can give. We cannot have too much, and 
no sum will be too small to bring a blessing, 
if it is to the extent of the giver’s ability. 

Lypta Maria CHIL. 

Saran SHaw RvssE.t. 

Mrs. Ratpn WaLpo Emerson. 
Mrs. Samue. E. SEwaAtt. 
Mrs. Witiiam I. Bowprtcn. 
Mrs. JAMes Freeman CLARKE. 
Mrs. Isaac Ames. 

Harriet M. Prrman. 

Epnau D. Cueney. 

Louisa M. Avcorr. 

Isa E. Gray. 

Assy W. May. 








THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


We know a family, devoted to the peru- 
sal of Dickens, in which one of his phrases 
has been so incorporated into the very body 
of daily speech that an unusual frolic is 
spoken of asa ‘‘wot larx.” The lark of this 
description is however a difficult bird to 
ride—his feathers are sometimes ruffled, and 
his music fails. Still the lark which, in 
Philadelphia, appealed to sight and hearing 
on the 10th of May, 1876, was blithe and 
cheerful, and had a most hospitable nest. 

The great crowd, which however was not 
greatly crowded, began to assemble at the 
time appointed by Nature for the sky-lark 
to begin its daily ascent. Arriving just be- 
fore the opening ceremonies began, our par- 
ty passed the turn-stile, one by one, and 
added its units to an agglomeration of hu- 
man beings, which we variously estimated 
at some tens of thousands, but which was af- 
terwards declared to have numbered more 
than two hundred thousand human bodies, 
the corresponding number of souls being 
only presumable. This immense assemblage 
was grouped between what is called the 
Main Building of the Exhibition, and Memo- 
rial Hall. In front of the latter building 
stood President Grant, surrounded by all 
that is eminent, if any thing is, in the po- 
litical public of to-day; the great attraction 
of attractions being still the South Ameri- 
can Emperor and his Empress. 

To us, on the outskirts of the assemblage, 
individuals here and there were perceptible. 
The Dutch head of Secretary Fish, the card- 
ed wool of Postmaster Jewell, the President 
and Mrs. Grant—I do not remember to 
have distinguished others. The sound of 
the President’s speech reached us at mo- 
ments, its sense did not penetrate so far. 
We also saw the head and right hand of 
Conductor Thomas, wielding the Jaton of 
command, and had a near view of the choir 
to whose singing was entrusted the music 
of Whittier’s Hymn and of Lanier’s Medita- 
tion of Columbia. Choir and orchestra both 
seemed inadequate for the occasion. The 
soprano parts were sometimes inaudible, 
and the piano passages of the orchestra 
wholly so. More brass and less string would 
have improved the orchestra for an out- 
door performance, though how Mr. Thomas 
should have more brass than he has, is scarce- 
ly conceivable. Of the two musical compo- 
sitions, the second, by Dudley Buck, was 
considered the most effective. Myron Whit- 
ney, of Boston, sang a bass solo which was 
warmly encored, as it deserved to be, his 
steady and solid voice reaching the ears of 
the most distant by-standers with harmoni- 
ous distinctness. The Hallelujah Chorus 
was,also sung, but only tolerably. Present- 
ly the flag of the country was unfurled on 
the summit of the Main Building, amid 
hearty cheers. Then the President gave the 
signal for firing off the great cannon which 
lay at hand, and the Exhibition proper was 
opened. 

But on the footing of narrative, our two 
days of sight-seeing might assume the pro- 
portions of a history. Having therefore 
clearly introduced our readers to the begin- 
ning of the wonderful occasion, we will 
keep them in cruel suspense until next 
week’s issue, according to the approved 
fashion of the literary world of to-day. 

J. W. H. 
we 
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BOARD IN ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Mr. Russell Marston, No. 27 Brattle St., 
lets rooms by the day at seventy-five cents 
and a dollar, according tothe room. He 
has also a restaurant in the same building, 
where good meals are neatly served, at 
moderate prices. Brattle St. is central and 
easy of access. 

At No. 17 Beacon St. also is a good res- 
taurant, but at higher prices. L. 8. 


a 
THE CENTENNIAL FOR SUFFRAGISTS, 


On the 2nd of July, 1776, two days be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence, the 
Provincial Congress of New Jersey, at Bur- 
lington, adopted a constitution which con- 
ferred the exercise of the right of Suffrage 
on “all inhabitants” of that Colony who 
were ‘‘of fullage,” and ‘‘worth fifty pounds 
proclamation money.” 

To make assurance sure for women, the 
fth section of the election laws of 1790, 
uses the words “he or she,” as applied to 
voters. The 9th section speaks of ‘‘his or 
her ballot.” There was no doubt about the 
meaning. Accordingly the women of New 
Jersey voted until 1807, when an unconsti- 
tutional law enacted on purpose to prevent 
it, prohibited women from voting, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. The 
next 2nd of July will complete a hundred 
years, since this practical application of the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which were announced two days later. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its last annual meeting, voted to 
celebrate the Centennial of this event by a 
meeting in Philadelphia, on the 2nd of July, 
1876. But as that day falls on Sunday, it 
has been arranged to hold it on Monday, 
July 3, in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 
The occasion will not only be used for a 
grateful remembrance of those old defend- 
ers of a just representative government, 
but for reaffirming the need of the applica- 
tion of the same principle now. The call 





for this meeting will be issued in due time. 
It is also probable that the annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, so near 
the time of the Woman's Congress in Oc- 
tober, that those who wish to attend both, 
can do so without extra traveling expense. 
Friends should bear these two meetings 
in mind in their arrangements for attending 
the Centennial Exhibition. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CAUCUS. 


Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage State Central Committee, in 
Boston, last Saturday, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That, as Woman Suffragists, no 
political party will be entitled to our future 
support in State affairs, unless it makes the 
establishment of Woman Suffrage one of 
its avowed objects, and also admits women 
to full membership in its organization, with 
an equal voice and vote in its primary meet- 
ings, in the nomination of candidates and 
transaction of business. 

We heartily approve of this resolution of 
the Suffrage Committee. The Suffragists 
of Massachusetts ought not to give their 
support, in State affairs, to any party which 
is not in earnest for Woman Suffrage. A 
party cannot be in earnest for Woman Suf- 
frage, unless it admits women to full mem- 
bership and equal rights in the caucus. The 
reformation to be real must be organic, and 
must begin in the primary meetings. 

—_———_7oo-— 

JOHN BRIGHT---HAVE WOMEN CLASS 

INTERESTS? 








Nothing is more significant, in the speech 
of John Bright against Woman Suffrage, 
than the earnestness with which he denies 
that women constitute a separate class in so- 
ciety. He repudiates the idea, with empha- 
sis and with a sort of indignation, and de- 
clares that the suggestion is based on the as- 
sumption that the sexes are natural enemies. 

Mr. Bright may well feel sensitive on this 
point, for a great part of his political 
career has been spent in demanding Suffrage 
for bodies of disfranchised men, on the 
ground that every class is entitled to repre- 
sentation. A life-long champion of an ex- 
tended Suffrage, he shrank from the admis- 
sion that in opposing Woman Suffrage he 
was sustaining class legislation. Yet such is 
the fact, and his effort to argue it away, only 
serves to make it more evident. 

When Mr. Bright says that classes of 
men cannot legislate wisely for other classes 
of men, he does not say that one class of 
men is the natural enemy of another class. 
The lawyer is not the natural enemy of the 
farmer, nor the merchant of the manufac- 
turer, nor the capitalistof the laborer. The 
interests of all classes of menare really iden- 
tical. The trouble is that they cannot take 
the same view of their common interests. 
So with women and men; their interests are 
identical, but they do not look at them from 
the same point of view. From differences 
of training, occupation, and position, the 
capitalists and the laborers, the clergy and 
the laity, the men and the women, differ in 
their estimate of what legislation should be. 
Are there not differences, pronounced and 
insurmountable, between men and women, 
both in the domestic and industrial relations? 
Upon the mere statement, the fact seems to 
us to be beyond the possibility of denial. 

We repeat‘it. There are no two classes 
of men so incapable, by their antecedents 
and circumstances, of legislating wisely for 
each other, as are men and women. And 
there is no argument, theoretical or practi- 
cal, against class legislation among men, 
which does not apply with infinitely greater 
force against the existing aristocracy of 
sex. It is precisely because this discrepan- 
cy of experience and position between men 
and women is so radical, that many men 
shrink from sharing political power with 
women. 

Mr. Bright’s own argument shows this. 
When he says that men, as a rule, toil and 
scheme, not for themselves alone, but for 
their wives and daughters, he is correct. But 
he seems totally unaware that the wives of 
these men also toil and scheme, not for 
themselves alone, but for their husbands and 
sons. He thinks that the women are ‘‘sup- 
ported” by the men, but does not remember 
that the men owe equal obligations to wo- 
men for all they have and are. In the 
speech of Mr. Bright we see the one-sided- 
ness of view which has found expression in 
the organized barbarism of the English 
common-law, and which disfigures the stat- 
ute book of Great Britain to this day, in 
its bearing upon women. 

Mr. Bright apparently sees no injustice 
in the half pay system which oppresses Wo- 
man industrially; no injustice in her exclu- 
sion from Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties, from Professional schools and skilled 
labor; no injustice in the law which makes 
him the sole guardian of his wife’s children 
and the sole head of his wife's household. 
And yet society, to-day, in all its arrange- 
ments, is a conspiracy against the independ- 
ence, the freedom, and the individuality of 
Woman. No man would submit patiently 
to such conditions as the law imposes upon 
women. 

Another instructive feature in this British 
debate, is the uselessness of limiting the de- 
mand for Suffrage to any one class of wo- 
men. The Woman Suffragists of Great 





Britain demand Suffrage only for unmarried 
women and widows who have independent 
households of theirown. But Mr. Smollett, 
and Mr. Bright, and all the opponents of 
the Bill, treat this demand precisely as 
though it was made for al/ women, and are 
not mollified one iota hy the limitation of 
the demand. So far as we can judge, the 
omission of married women from the pro- 
visions of the Bill, has not given the Suf- 
fragists a single additional vote, while it 
has laid them open to a charge of incon- 
sistency, Which their opponents have hasten- 
ed to use against them. 

We cannot judge for the friends in 
Great Britain, but we certainly do not 
sce, in their experience or in our own, any 
inducement to limit our demand for Suf- 
frage, here in America, by any line of class 
distinction. On the contrary, we are con- 
firmed in our belief that the only tenable 
ground for the right of Suffrage, 1s identity 
of qualifications for men and women. 

H. B. B. 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


The interest in the debut of Miss Anna 
Dickinson at the Globe Theatre has sur- 
passed that of any theatrical event in Bos- 
ton fora longtime. It arose from respect 
for her character as a woman, and for the 
great ability she has shown and the success 
she has won in another sphere. These cir- 
cumstances led all lovers of the drama to 
hope that Miss Dickinson would use her 
powers to elevate the morale of the stage, 
and to make it the efficient agent for good, 
which they feel it might become. 

The performance of the Crown of Thorns, 
as I witnessed it on Saturday last, justified 
and surpassed these expectations. The 
shortcomings of an inexperienced debutante 
were observable unquestionably; certain de- 
fects of movement, voice and intonation 
were not to be denied. But the one great 
thing to be desired was there—power to 
thrill the heart, and make the person and 
the situation she represented, real to you 
for the hour. In some scenes she was un- 
questionably great, as in the parting with 
Percy, and the closing scene; and the char- 
acter of Anne Boleyn rose in dignity and 
moral force to the final act, where she is 
alike true to herself as lover, wife, queen, 
and mother. 

If Miss Dickinson lacks something of 
the freedom and facility of action which 
early and long experience of the stage would 
give, on the other hand she is entirely free 
from stage rant, affectation, or common- 
place. Her presence is always pure, quiet 
and expressive, and she is absorbed in her 
part. In the more passionate scenes she is 
intense without exaggeration, and her ex- 
pressive face speaks as fully as her words. 

To retain this purity, this simplicity, and 
yet acquire the greater ‘‘abandon” and free- 
dom of an experienced actress is the difti- 
cult task in which we think she may suc- 
ceed. Ellen Tree never lost this charm. 
She was always the noble woman as well as 
the accomplished actress. Art is the ex- 
pression of the soul by matter, and in 
Dramatic Art, as in every other, the charac- 
ter and spirit of the artist will reveal them- 
selves in spite of all outward disguises. 

It is difficult to judge of the play itself 
by one representation, especially when the 
interest was so concentrated on one actor. 
But it certainly has the merit of holding 
the interest of the spectator to the last. 
I thought it might have been lengthened to 
advantage, and that to have seen the queen 
at the height of her power, would have re- 
lieved the too startling and rapid succession 
of misfortunes which overwhelms her. 
The language of the play is not always as 
musical and choice as belongs to tragedy, 
which must be a purely artistic creation 
and not a realist’s melo-drama, and an occa- 
sional Americanism was a disagreeable re- 
minder of the platform. I think if Miss 
Dickinson should act some part of Shaks- 
peare’s, she would feel the inspiration of 
his poetic language, of which Goethe speaks 
so finely, and which, he says, helped Wilhelm 
Meister so much when acting the part of 
Hamlet; and this would help her to greater 
freedom of expression. 

Miss Dickinson has certainly set her mark 
high, but she has unquestionably great pow- 
ers, and if she adds to them steady perse- 
verance and hard study, why should she 
not succeed in leading the way to higher 
triumphs for Dramatic Art in America? 
What she does will be original and charac- 
teristic, and so cannot fail to have a value 
for others as well as herself. Weare glad 
she is to remain another week at the Globe. 

E. D. C. 
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HOW THE PARTIES VOTED. 


The minority in the division on the Wo- 
man’s Disabilities Bill, in the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday, consisted—in- 
cluding the tellers—of 216 English, 20 
Scotch, and 18 Irish members. The major- 
ity by which the bill was rejected was com- 
posed—also including the tellers—of 201 
English, 20 Scotch, and 19 Irish represen- 
tatives. Of the English members who 
voted for the bill, 59 were conservatives 
and 57 Liberals; of the Scotch representa- 
tives, 17 were Liberals and 3 Conservatives; 
and of the Irish members, 13 were Home 
Rulers and 5 Liberals. The minority there- 





fore comprised 79 Liberals, 62 Conserva- 
tives, and 13 Home Rulers, making up the 
total of 154. In the majority, there were 
68 English Liberals and 133 Conservatives: 
% Scotch Liberals and 11 Conservatives; 1 
Irish Liberals,i10 Conservatives,and 8 Home 
Rulers, making altogether a total of 240, 
Five members of the present Government— 
viz., Mr. Disraeli, Mr. E. 8. Gordon, Sir 
John Holker, Sir Massey Lopes, and Lord 
John Manners—supported the bill, while 15 
of their colleagues voted with the majority 
by which the bill was rejected. They were 
Sir C. Adderley, Viscount Barrington, Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, Lord Eustace Cecil, Vis- 
count Crichton, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir 
W. Hart Dyke, the Hon. A. Egerton, Lord 
G. Hamilton, Mr. G. Hardy, Mr. D. Plun- 
ket, Mr. T. Salt, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Lord H. Somerset, and Mr. R. Winn. Of 
the late Government, Dr. Playfair and Mr. 
Stansfeld, were in the minority, and Mr. 
Adam, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman, Mr. Childers, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Grant Duff, Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Sir H. James, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Peel in the majority. 
Mr. Gladstone absented himself from the 
division, as was the case last year; and the 
Marquis of Hartington, who last year voted 
against the bill, was also absent. 
>e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT, 


On the 26th ult., the House of Commons 
was occupied with the annual debate and 
vote upon the Woman Suffrage Bill. Tele- 
grams have announced the result, and also 
the most salient and novel feature of the 
debate — Mr. John Bright’s opposition 
speech. 

The vote was less favorable than the 
friends of the measure had hoped. Com- 
paring it with the vote of last year, we find 
only one more supporter, while the majority 
against the measure is raised from thirty-five 
to eighty-seven. : 

This is an apparent set back, but it must 
not be mis-interpreted. There have always 
been a considerable number of members, in 
Parliament, who did not vote upon this 
question. They did not care to support it, 
nor were they sure that they wanted to op- 
pose it. The small majority against the 
Bill, last year, alarmed its opponents—and 
a few weeks after the vote, a committee 
was formed ‘‘of Peers, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other influential gentlemen,” to 
resist the claims of women to the franchise. 
The whole press of the country ridiculed 
their project. The committee disappeared, 
and it was supposed that it was broken up. 
But it is now said that they have been secret- 
ly but actively at work upon the neutral and 
luke-warm members, during the whole year. 
This statement is confirmed by the fact that 
there was no appearance of canvassing on 
the part of the opposition before the dis- 
cussion. The thorough and careful work 
of this committee has doubtless had a good 
deal of influence in bringing neutrals to fhe 
side of the opposition, and in bringing over 
some of the more hesitating supporters. 
But no small part of the increased majority 
must be accounted for by the influence of 
Mr. John Bright's course. 

Mr. Bright voted for Mr. Mill's Bill. 
Bad health kept him away from Parliament 
for some years, and he was not.again present 
when this Bill came forward, till last year, 
when he silently heard the debate, and gave 
his vote against the measure. For some 
time it has been currently reported that he 
was discussing this question very freely with 
liberal members, and was using his influence 
to induce them to oppose it. On the day 
of the discussion, he took care to make the 
final speech. 

I have heard it said, and I have no doubt 
it is true, that no other speech yet made in 
this session of Parliament has created so 
much surprise and talk in the country, as 
this Anti-Woman Suffrage ‘speech of Mr. 
Bright. The general impression in the 
country was that Mr. Bright was favorable 
to the measure—that he must be favorable, 
to be consistent with the principles which 
he has advocated all his life. No other 
name in the country is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the measure as that of his broth- 
er, Mr. Jacob Bright, and no less than 
twelve of his other near relatives, including 
daughters, sisters, and nieces, are among the 
most prominent leaders in the work. Many 
knew that he voted for Mr. Mill’s Bill; com- 
paratively few noticed that he voted against 
the Bill last year. 

Mr. Jacob Bright made the ablest speech 
for the measure, and Mr. John Bright far 
the most effective speech against it. Ihave 
heard it said that heretofore it was an un- 
precedented thing in the English Parlia- 
ment, for two brothers to speak on opposite 
sides of a question. Many who knew that 
John Bright voted against the Bill last year, 
when his brother was not in Parliament, 
thought he would absent himself now, that 
he would not vote on the opposite side from 
his brother; but he disregarded precedent 
and family feeling. 

I have frequently heard of Mr. Bright's 
saying that ‘“‘the enfranchisement of women 
would put the country back fifty years.” 
There is no doubt that he has a strong be- 
lief that the votes of women would retard 
the disestablishment of the English Church, 
and this is probably the basis of whatever 
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real conviction he has against the measure. 
But, beyond this, his feelings have always 
been averse to it, and no one can think that 
this feeling has been soothed by the fact 
that wherever his women relatives appear 
in public, they are announced, according to 
the custom of the country, as ‘‘the sisters, 
daughters or nieces of John Bright.” Mr. 
Bright has been accustomed to think for the 
whole nation, and has been accustomed to 
have others wait to see what course he 
would strike out. It is notstrange that he 
feels considerably annoyed when he sees 
the younger women of lus family adopt a 
pronounced course of thought and action in- 
consistent with his views, and this personal 
annoyance showed itself in his intimation 
that it was not the best women who desired 
the franchise. 

Mr. Bright was careful to say that he did 
not argue against the principle of the Bill; he 
only suggested doubts in regard to its ad- 
vantageous results; and it is in no way like- 
ly that he changed the opinion of the mem- 
bers of Parliament in the slightest degree, 
though he unquestionably produced a very 
considerable effect upon the vote. A few 
liberal members who had _ heretofore voted 
for the Bill without caring for it, found in 
his example a sufficient justification for 
changing ground, Others who had given 
partial promises to remain neutral, felt re- 
leased from the obligation, under the plea 
of “following Bright,” for it is now fash- 
ionable and rather aristocratic with liberals 
to ‘follow Bright.” 

The most important vote that Mr. Bright 
carried with him was that of Mr. William 
Forster, who had never before voted upon 
the Bill, and was supposed to be more fav- 
orable than unfavorable, as it was he who, 
in his Educational Act, had allowed women 
to vote in School Board elections, and to 
sit upon School Boards. 

Mr. Bright's speech will have much less 
effect upon the country than it had upon 
Parliament, His late conservative tenden- 
cies have cut him loose a good deal from the 
great liberal party of the country, and on 
the very day of his speech he presented a 
petition in favor of the Woman Suffrage 
Bill from the Liberal Association of Bir- 
mingham, while that elects him as their 
representative. The opinion in the coun- 
try had grown very rapidly in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage since the small majority of 
last year made success seem close at hand; 
but the vote of this year has pushed that 
result considerably further into the proba- 
ble future. Old Parliamentary tacticians 
had told us that when there appeared to be 
areal chance that the Bill might pass, the 
latent opposition would be developed into 
an active force, which would have to be 
conquered ina hard fight. 

The debate upon the question is con- 
sidered very satisfactory. There was more 
earnestness and feeling on both sides than 
has been shown on any former occasion. 
Itis now certain that the measure can not 
be slipped through while members are half 
asleep. No one can doubt that it has at- 
tained the rank of a leading Parliamentary 
question, but how long the fight will have 
to goon, no one can predict. 

London, England. Mary E. Beepy. 
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“GOOD MOTHERS.” 


The following editorial by Dr. John Vin- 
cent, the Methodist apostle to the Sabbath 
Schools and editor of the Swaday School 
Teacher, appears in that periodical. Dr. 
Vincent is the least progressive Methodist 
minister ‘‘of mark” in the denomination, 
though a noble man inthe main. He neels 
‘laboring with.” w. 

‘Let our girls and young women be taught 
in the Sunday School to estimate rightly 
the true ‘sphere of Woman.’ The want 
of the age is—good mothers. The Scotch 
proverb says truly, ‘An ounce of mother 
is worth a pound of clergy.’ Where they 
cannot become wives and mothers, there are 
the womanly occupations of teaching and 
houseketping, and a score of quiet and 
modest and useful callings which do not 
mar the delicacy and charm and sweetness 
of Womanhood. And these prepare girls 
for the nobler sphere of the wife and mother. 

“We deprecate the abnormal tendency of 
these times which would ‘enlarge’ Wo- 
man’s spliere. We see in it all manner of 
evil. We lift our voice and sharpen our 
pen and utter our fervent prayers against 
it. The ‘public women’ may become a 
nuisance in the Church as they generally 
are out of it. We acknowledge the excep- 
tions. There are exceptions. There are 
eloquent women who seem called out to do 
a special work. So was Joan of Arc. We 
honor the woman who accepts in a humble 
spirit this strange call of God, and wisely 
and modestly obeys it. But we trust the 
‘exceptions’ may not create the unhealthy 
impression among our growing girls that 
there is, or can be, anything nobler, loftier, 
more useful than wifehood, motherhood, 
domestic helpfulness, and the quiet, retir- 
ing life which belongs to Woman. And, 
above all, we deprecate the impression which 
these notable ‘exceptions’ unintentionally 
make upon women who would be the best 
of housekeepers and most excellent moth- 
ers, but who, deluded by the success of the 
gifted public speakers among their sex, are 
Simply unendurable as orators, and are at 





the same time marring and missing work 
in their proper spheres. Let men do men’s 
work, and let our women be efficient teach- 
ers, writers, cultured wives, skillful house- 
keepers, educated and exemplary mothers, 
and, in a modest way, help on the work of 
the individual Church to whieh they be- 
long.” 

Perhaps Mr. Vincent has forgotten the 
text, ‘‘In the last days I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your danghters shall prophesy.” -But 
whether he has forgotten or not, he may be 
sure that, in the long run, the tools will be 
found in the hands that can use them best. 
Also, that all truly feminine tastes and qual- 
ities inhere in Woman, kept by a divine 
power beyond the reach of destruction by 
any body, or by any thing. L. 8. 


—_ “+e 
INHUMANITY IN GEORGIA. 


The Attorney General recently communi- 
cated to Senator Clayton a letter from Mrs. 
L. J. Wasson, addressed to President Grant, 
and dated February 24, 1876, in which she 
says: 

“I call your attention toa late bill passed 
by the Legislature of Georgia, to let out con- 
victs to private individyals, such as railroad 
companies, These contractors pay nothing 
to.the State for the services of these con- 
victs. They pretend to clothe and board 
them. This they do not do; and when one 
of them asks for food he is stripped of his 
clothes and lashed till the blood trickles to 
his feet. Now I beg of you to send and 
have this thoroughly investigated.” 

The Attorney General, in communicating 
this letter to Senator Clayton, says it af- 
fects United States prisoners. It. was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
who will investigate the subject. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Until the 3d of October Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's address will be Newport, R. 1. 

The women of Charleston, 8. C., have 
given $1500 toward the Lee mausoleum. 

The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club was 
addressed by Miss Anthony last Wednesday 
evening. 

The senate of the university of Prague 
has prohibited the attendance of women at 
medical lectures. 

The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
has held its annual meeting, and reports 
$82 in its treasury. 

T. Wentworth Higginson, is a member of 
the reform conference which convened this 
week in New York. 

It was the Salem Odserver and not the 
Gazette, as we stated recently, which de- 
fended so well the cause of Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster, in the matter of their taxes. 

Attention is called in another column to 
a lecture to be given by Mrs. Hope A. Whip- 
ple, in Boston, next Thursday, in the par- 
lors of the New England Women’s Club. 
This lecture is deemed important, educa- 
tory, and deserving of an enthusiastic au- 
dience.* ’ 

On the fourth day of March of this Cen- 
tennial year, the city of Worcester robbed 
Miss Sarah E. Wall of all her real estate in 
that city, valued by the assessors at $4400. 
Of this large estate $73.04 were taken for 
taxes and the remaining $4326.96 for cost of 
collection, 

A strike took place in the news-room 
of the Indianapolis Telegraph oftice, April 
13, against the employment of Miss Amanda 
Boetticher, a lady of many accomplish- 
ments and skillful in the art preservative. 
The strike was purely on the ground that 
she is a Woman. : 

The fifth annual convention of the wo- 
men’s Presbyterian board of missions of the 
Northwest began its sessions at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., last week, with some 300 delegates 
present from abroad. The exercises were 
mainly devoted to the discussien of ques- 
tions connected with the missionary work. 
Chicago was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 

Last Sunday Dr. J. D. Hendricks, of 
Des Moines, was called to mourn the death 
of his daughter Rosa, in the nineteenth 
year of her age. She was a young lady of 
remarkgble scholastic attainments for her 
years. Much of the labor in preparing the 
copy of the Analyst, the only journal of 
pure mathematics published in the United 
States, and of which her father is editor, 
was performed by her. She was of a sin- 
gularly engaging disposition, and a general 
favorite. 

The American Social Science Association 
will meet in Philadelphia, May 31. Papers 
will be read on ‘‘The Training of Nurses,”’ 
“State Medicine in its relations to Intemper- 
ance and the Inebriate,” ‘Building Associ- 
ationsand Homes for the People in Phila- 
delphia,” ‘‘The utility and best method of 
organized action for improving Municipal 
Government,” ‘‘The administration and 
evasion of Customs laws,” and ‘‘Interna- 
tional Exhibitions.” The President of the 
Association, David A. Wells, will preside. J 

At the hearing before the Committee on 
Territories of the United States Senate, re- 
cently, Mrs. Sara J. Spencer said: ‘‘Pro- 
tect these women as you protect black men, 
let them silently and safely deposit their bal- 
lot, and polygamy will fold its tent like the 
Arabs and silently flee away; for polygamy 





has its root and life in the subjection of 
women. Make them free, and polygamy 
becomes impossible. For Woman knows 
that her husband's heart is lost to her when 
she shares it with another.” Mrs, B. A. 
Lockwood also presented a brief but forei- 
ble appeal for justice to the women of Utah, 

Mosher, a prominent photographic artist 
of Chicago, has made up a collection of the 
“old settlers” of the city, also of the men 
who occupy its places of trust and honor, 
and have hewn out for themselves a place 
in the ‘room higher up,” of which Daniel 
Webster advertised all youthful aspirants. 
It has also occurred to Mr. Mosher to collect 
photographs, autographs and biographical 
sketches of women prominent in brain or 
hand work or in philanthropy. This gal- 
lery will, it is predicted, bring out the fact 
that there are more women of ‘‘exceptional 
career” in Chicago than in any other city 
of its size. We shall report results. 

It was a foregone conclusion with the 
New York scalpers that 1 was to fail, and 
they were determined to make me seem to 
do so. It isa pet theory with Mr. Winter 
that nobody not bred to the stage ever did, 
ever could, ever ought, or ever should suc- 
ceed. Power and even genius guves for 
nothing with him. Automatic drill and 
a knowledge of technique are all that he re- 
quires, evidently, that an actress should pos- 
sess. Iam sure that even my enemies ac- 
credit me with some power, since they crit- 
icise me, not as a debutante, but as an ac- 
tress with an assured position. I mean to 
make them all retract their words. I think 
1 can do it in time.—Anna E. Dickinson. 


The ‘Man of the World” asserts that 
countless thousands of women of genius 
have failed utterly from a want of beauty, 
and that success without it, is exceptional. 
Such is not my conviction. I have seen 
enough of the world to convince me that 
more fail in life from lack of brains, even 
among my own sex, than from lack of beau- 
ty. Allowing beauty to be a very powerful 
auxiliary in a profession whose smaller aim 
is to please the senses, still I do not see how 
beauty of person can be any more essential 
tothe female than the male actor, Is not 
Romeo’s beauty equal to Juliet’s, and of 
quite as unusual a type? Therefore I can- 
not understand why your correspondent’s 
warning should be confined to the female 
aspirants.—Arsenath Coolidge in N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 

We are obliged to postpone till next week 
the publication of the prospectus of Mrs. 
Zina Fay Pierce and other ladies of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. But we fear that their sug- 
gestion of a ‘“‘Statesman’s Conference” will 
not be a practical success, for several rea- 
sons. Most people do not think women 
competent to vote, and of course, do not 
think their advice worth having on political 
questions. Then people differ as widely in 
their estimates of men as of measures, there- 
fore no list of ‘‘statesmen” will be found 
generally acceptable. The day is gone by, 
moreover, when a few eminent names can 
sway the masses. We agree with Mrs. 
Pierce that women can help purify politics. 
But they can do so only by taking part in 
them. They will do it, if at all, by their 
own opinions and votes, not by those of 
other people. 

Already the placid, self-governing citizens 
of Philadelphia are beginning to make pro- 
test against the law-makers of the Centen- 
nial committee. One of this class has re- 


‘cently addressed a letter to the ‘Public 


Ledger,” asking by what authority a fifty- 
cent scrip is demanded for the admission 
fee, and why five tens will not answer the 
purpose just as well. The Ledger replied 
with. great conciseness, that the Centennial 
committee is authorized to make such 
laws as is deemed expedient; and therefore 
if it says fifty-cent bill it must* be so. Per- 
haps this critical-minded individual will 
write again and ask what right the com- 
mittee has to make such laws, and will per- 
haps receive answer that those who are not 
fond of ‘‘must bes” can have the privilege 
of staying away altogether. One old man 
suggested as a reason, that the money-boxes 
might get clogged with so much paper, if 
paid in ten-cent notes. Another observed 
that it would take an extra “hired man” 
who was good at “figuring” to count it up, 
if it was paid in smaller bills. 
ated 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 





(CONTINUED FROM-PAGE 163.) 
to give to this question. The Bill seemed 
to him based on a proposition which was 
untenable, and which, he thought, was con- 
tradicted by universal experience. (Cheers. ) 
In fact, it wasa Bill based on an assumed 
hostility between the sexes. (Hear.) 

He did not believe that any of the men in 
the House who were about to vote for this 
Bill entertained that view; but if members 
had been accustomed to read the speeches 
of the principal supporters of this Bill out 
of doors, and if they had had the opportunity, 
as he had had on many occasions, of friend- 
ly and familiar conversations with regard 
to this question, he thought they would be 
forced to the position that the Bull as it was 
offered to them by its supporters was a Bill 
based upon an assumed constant and irre- 
concilable hostility between the sexes. 
(Hear.) Men were represented as ruling 
even to the length of + hmm, & and women 
were represented as suffering injustice, even 





to the length of very degrading slavery; and 
thpse were words which were constantly 
made use of (hear), and found in the speech- 
es and conversation of the women who were 
the chief promoters of this Bill. Now, this 
was not said of women in savage nations, 
but 1t was said of women in general in this 
civilized and Christian country in which 
they lived. If he looked at the population 
of this country, that which struck him al- 
most more than anything else was this—that 
at this moment there were millions of men 
at work, sacrificing and giving up their 
leisure to a life of sustained hardship, con- 
fronting peril in every shape, for the sake 
of the sustenance and the comfort and the 
happiness of women and children. (Cheers.) 
The object of the Bill was not the mere ex- 
tension of the Suftrage to 300,000 or 400,000 
more persons than now pogsessed it; the 
avowed object of the Bill was to enable the 
women in this country to defend themselves 
against a Parliamentof men. (Hear.) But 
the facts that were brought forward in sup- 
port of the Bill were of a very flimsy char- 
acter. There was the question of the prop- 
erty of married women. There might be 
injustice with regard to the laws which af- 
fected the property of married women; but 
was there no injustice in the laws which af- 
fected the property of men? Had younger 
sons no right to complain? (A laugh.) If 
a man died in the street with £100,000 in 
land, and had made no will, what did the 
fiat of that House say?—that the £100,000 
should go to a boy, because he happened to 
come first into the world; all the rest might 
seek their portion as they liked. Was there 
any greater injustice than that? But that 
was an injustice which Parliament inflicted 
upon men as well as upon women. If there 
was some special and real practical injus- 
tice of which women might complain, that 
was no sufficient argument for the proposi- 
tion which was now before the House. He 
thought there could be no doubt on the part 
of any member on either side of the House 
that the House was disposed to judge as 
fairly on all questions affecting the property 
of married women as it judged on questions 
of an analogous character affecting the 
property of men. But there was another 
side to this question. He would recom- 
mend some of those who blamed Parlia- 
ment in this matter to look how much there 
was in favor of women in other directions. 
He would take the question of punishment. 
There could be no doubt whatever that, as 
regarded the question of punishment, there 
was much greater moderation or mercy 
dealt out to women than to men. (Hear.) 
Since he had been in Parliament he thought 
he could specify more than a score of cases 
in which the lives of women had been spared, 
but in which the lives of men would have 
been taken. (Hear.) It was a horror to 
him to have to speak in a Christian and civ- 
ilized assembly of the possibility of the 
lives of women being taken by law, but the 
law ordered it, and it was sometimes done. 
But, either through mercy in the judge, or 
mercy in the jury, or mercy in the Home 
Secretary, there could be no doubt that the 
highest punishment of the law was much 
more rarely inflicted upon women for the 
last thirty or forty years than upon men. 
In all cases of punishment Judges and juries 
were always more lenient in- disposition to 
women than they were to men. He would 
point out to some of those ladies who were 
so excited on this matter that in case of 
breach of promise of marriage the advan- 
tage on their side seemed to be enormous. 
(Laughter and cheers.) As far as he could 
judge from reports in the papers, they al- 
most always got a verdict, and very often, 
he was satisfied, when they ought not to 
have got it. (Laughter.) Women servants 
werg not taxed, but men servants were tax- 
ed, That was an advantage to women as 
against men. There was an argument 
which told with many on the Liberal side 
of the House, and that was the argument of 
equal right. It was said, aman lives in this 
house and votes; a woman lives in that 
house, and why should not she have a vote? 
That was a very plain question, and it was 
a question which it was not always quite 
easy for men to answer. (Hear.) He sup- 
posed the country had a right to determine 
how it would be governed—whether by one, 
or by a few, or by many. The country 
must decide where the power must rest, and 
upon whom the Suffrage should be confer- 
red. Honorable gentlemen told us that un- 
less this Bill passed we should have a class 
discontented, and .reference had been made 
to the condition of agricultural laborers; but 
he thought there was no comparison. If 
landowners only could vote, clearly tenants 
would have a right to complain; and if 
landlords and tenants only could vote, he 
thought the agricultural laborers would 
have aright to complain. But the great 
mistake was in arguing that women were a 
class. (Hear.) Nothing could be more 
monstrous and absurd than to describe wo- 
men as a class. bl were not like the 
class of agricultural laborers or factory 
workers. There were women in the high- 
esranks, others in the middle ranks, and 
others in the humblest ranks. Who were 
so near the hearts of the legislators of this 
country as the members of their own fami- 
lies? (Cheers.) It was a scandalous and 
odious libel to say women were a class,. and 
were, therefore, excluded from our sympa- 
thy, and Parliament could do no justice in 
regard to them. (Cheers.) So much with 
regard to those political wrongs. He did 
not believe that the women of England suf- 
fered in the least from not having what was 
called direct representation in that House. 
He would next consider whether that Bill 
had in it more than could be read in its 
clauses. It had been said in the debate that it 
would admit between 300,000 and 400,000 
electors, or about thirteen per cent. of the 
present constituency. But, unfortunately 
for those who argued about political wrongs, 
the measure excluded by far the greatest 
proportion of women—viz., those who, if 
there was any special qualification required 
for an elector, might be said to be specially 
ualified. It excluded married women, 
though they were generally older, more in- 
formed, and had greater interests at stake. 
Then it was said by those outside, but not 
by the friends of the Bill in that House,— 
his right honorable friend the member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) last year almost went 





so far as to deny this, in which he was not 
quite accurate or judicious (a laugh), it was 
said by those outside that the Bill was an 
instalment, that it was one step in the 
emancipation of women. If that were so, 
it was very odd that those most concerned 
in the Bill did not appear to be aware of it; 
because last year there was great dispute on 
that matter. That would be owned by the 
honorable and learned member for Maryle- 
bone, who knew that he had only very par- 
tially the confidence of his clients. (Laugh- 
ter.) They went with him, or he went with 
them, a certain distance in the same direc- 
tion; but after they got to the milestone in- 
dicated by that Bill they were to part com- 
pany; and then, instead of the House hav- 
ing to listen to a speech of half-an-hour or 
more on behalf of his present clients, it 
would have to listen to one of equal length 
from him declaring that he had gone so far, 
and that there could be nothing more _peril- 
ous than the attempt to go any farther. 
(‘‘Hear,” and a laugh.) Last year he saw a 
letter signed “‘A Married Claimant of the 
Franchise,” in a newspaper that was sup- 
posed to represent in some degree the opin- 
ions of a member of that House who warm- 
ly sympathized with the promoters of that 
Bill. he writer said that a married wo- 
man could not claim to vote as a household- 
er, but why should she not pay her hus- 
band a sum for her lodgings, so as to entitle 
her to claim the lodger franchise?” (Laugh- 
ter.) Adverting to the qase of wives too poor 
to make such an arrangement, the letter 
went on to state that the position of a wife 
under the English law differed from that of 
a slave only in that her ‘‘servitude was vol- 
untarily assumed by her;” but that as by 
law a woman “‘still retained the right of 
appraising her services and of stipulating 
for her remuneration before she accepted a 
master, that remuneration might enable her 
to constitute herself a lodger,” (Laughter). 
That letter expressed the kind of extrava- 
gant desire which, he admitted, did exist on 
the part of a few women that that Bill 
should pass, and that other Bills naturally 
and logically following from it should at 
some future time be passed. He was not 
discussing that question. He was much 
more anxious to lay before the House the 
doubts and difficulties he had than to say 
anything very strong either against that 
measure or those who promoted it. But he 
should like to ask two or three questions, 
For example: —If that Bill passed, how 
would they contene against further claims? 
(Hear, hear.) When he and others with 
him were accustomed to ask the House to 
extend the franchise to householders or to 
any degree below the existing franchise, 
there were those who said, ‘‘Well, but that 
won't settle the question, you will want 
more; you will probably go on for univer- 
sal or manhood Suffrage.” Now, if they 
did go on to manhood Suffrage they adopt- 
ed no new principle; they understood what 
it meant, and that it involved no great so- 
cial change or revolution of any kind. But 
when they gave the vote to women,—al- 
though it might be right and might be irre- 
sistible, on which he was not giving an 
opinion,—still Parliament surely ought to 
have the sense to try and understand where 
it was going and what it was intended to do. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, if that Bill passed some 
honorable members would reasonably ask 
whether marriage was to be a — dis- 
quatification. And what would they say to 
those women who were to have votes until 
they married? The moment the woman 
householder came out of church or chapel 
asa wife, her vote would vanish, and her 
husband would become the elector, (A 
laugh.) It seemed to him that if they pass- 
ed that Bill and went no farther, what Mr. 
Mill called ‘‘the subjection of women” was 
decreed by the very measure intended to 
enfranchise them, and by the very women 
and the very party in that House who were 
in favor of that Bill. (Hear, hear.) Then, 
again, if all men being householders had a 
right to be elected, if'a constituency chose 
to return them, on what principle were wo- 
men not also to have aright to be elected? 
(Hear, hear.) These were reasonable objec- 
tions, and those who opposed that Bill or 
who doubted its wisdom were entitled to 
ask these questions and to have an answer 
to them. If they were to travel that path, 
let them know how far they were going and 
to what it led. He always had, and had 
still, a great sympathy with a wide Suffrage ; 
but if they were to embark on a new adven- 
ture, it was fair to ask what sort of weather 
they were likely to have and to what haven 
they were about to steer. If they granted 
that every woman, married or unmarried, 
was to have a vote, the honorable member 
for Lincolnshire had referred to what would 
happen in every house where there was a 
double vote. it the husband and wife 
agreed, it would make no difference in the 
result of the election; but if they disagreed 
it would possibly introduce discord into 
every family; and if there was discord be- 
tween man and wife there certainly would 
be discord between the children. The 
brothers, as many thought, would take the 
part of the mother and the sisters the part 
of the father (a laugh); and, in any case, an 
amount of social evil would ensue which 
could not arise under the present system. In 
that House they had one peculiar kind of 
knowledge—namely, that of the penalties 
they paid for their Constitutional Soodamn. 
There were many honorable members who 
could not look back to their electioneering 
experitnce without feelings of regret, and in 
some cases also of humiliation. Well, was 
it desirable to introduce their mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters to the excite- 
ment, the turmoil, and, it might be, the 
very humiliation which seemed in every 
country so far to attend a system of Parlia- 
mentary representation? Whether it was in 
the United States, where so many systems 
were tried, or in this country, or in France, 
of which they recently had an example, 
they saw how much there was that candi- 
dates could scarcely avoid and must greatly 
deplore; and were they to plunge the wo- 
men of England into a system like that 
from which they themselves could hardly 
emerge without taint and pollution, on 
which they often looked back with shame 
and disgust? (Hear, hear.) Women would 
be more likely to be tainted in that manner 
(CONTINUED PAGE 168.) 
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POETRY. 


FABLE, BUT NO FOLLY. 
BY MRS. C. E. NORTON. 


Hear a brief fable. One, with heedless tread, 
Came o'er the wild, fair grass that ne’er was mown; 
Then said the grass: ‘Your heel is on my head, 
And, where in harmless freedom I have grown, 
Surely your iron foot hath tramped me down; 
But God, who to my veins such freshness gave, 
Shall heal me with a healing of his own, 
Till I, perchance, may lift my head to wave 
Above the marble tomb that presses down your grave.” 
If he had trod the path within his reach, 
And let the wild grass hear the cricket sing, 
Think you it would have turned with bitter speech? 
No: but saluted him as Nature's King. 
Oh! fable—but not folly—for the thing 
We trample down, if life from God be in it, 
Sooner or later, takes the upward spring; 
And sorely we may rue the reckless minute 
We strove to crush its strength, and not in peace, to 
win it. 














For the Woman's Journal. 
THE BLOT IN THE 
SCUTCHEON. 


BY FRANCES LOWELL. 
CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Thomas Gray was alone in her pri- 
vate room, a small apartment opening from 
her chamber but quite too unpretending to 
be called a boudoir. It contained but little 
furniture, and that of a fashion long gone 
by. She stood before a bureau, one drawer 
of which was open and a faint violet per- 
fume came from it. Within were piles of 
flannel, and cambric and linen garments 
yellow from long disuse, but sacred to her, 
for among their soft folds many precious 
buried hopes -were laid away, and upon 
them dropped the unaccustomed tears. 
She took out some little socks knit from 
bright-colored worsteds, and drawing them 
upon her fingers, gazed at them with a 
look half sad, half tender. Soft flannels, 
tiny garments were taken out, and an ample 
wardrobe was soon collected. The little 
forms that should have worn them had 
never needed earth’s apparelling, but for 
the child of her love, the adopted daughter 
of her heart, Mrs. Gray could spare these 
treasured mementoes. She might have 
purchased the same articles to send to Mar- 
garet, and it would have been a kind deed; 
but she knew that comfort as well as ma- 
terial aid must be sorely needed, and rightly 
judged that Margaret would not be insensi- 
ble to that love and forgiveness, which 
freely gave up such cherished treasures for 
the use of her outcast child. Mrs. Gray 
was the only person not immediately con- 
nected by blood with Margaret, who knew 
the whole history of her sudden departure; 
but her anxious interest could not be with- 
stood, and her husband had told her all, 
positively refusing, however, to make 
known her address, or indeed to allow any- 
thing to be sent to her. Still the good wife 
knew her own influence too well to despair 
of final success, and in a few days pre- 
sented herself in the library, where her 
husband was enjoying his after-dinner cigar 
and a new book. Almost as anxiously as 
Queen Esther watched for the extending of 
the golden sceptre, did she scan her hus- 
band’s face, to see if it was favorable to her 
suit. All was encouraging; no trace of 
care was upon his smooth features, still 
bearing the half smile which his pleasant 
book had called up. He rose, drew his 
wife’s own low chair close to his, and pre- 
pared to resume his reading; but Mrs. Gray 
held toward him the bundle she carried and 
said, ‘I have prepared some articles for 
Margaret which she very much needs. I 
want you to send them for me, or allow me 
to send them to her. 

The good-natured face was darkened in 
an instant at the mention of the forbidden 
name. “I have told you, Miriam, that I 
will not hear a word on that subject; she 
must be to usas one dead. Let the husband 
she has chosen see to her wants, and bestow 
your charity on some more worthy object. 
I will have nothing to do with it;” and he 
turned angrily away. 

“Thomas,” pleaded the gentle voice, 
which influenced him more than any other 
in the world, “I will not say a word for 
Margaret, though many have been led 
astray as she has, and yet become good 
wives and mothers; but have pity on her 
baby, the innocent little one which has 
never offended you. How can that poor, 
sick girl, without money or friends, in a 
strange land, get clothes for her child, even 
if she has strength to give it life? All that 
she will need is ready here, made long ago, 
dear husband, for our own little ones who 
breathed but to die. By the remembrance 
of our hopes and our sorrow, for the sake 
of your dead brother, do this little kindness 
to his child.” 

For a moment Mr. Gray was silent, 
struggling with himself. In her earnestness 
his wife had seized his hand, and her eyes, 
raised anxiously to his face, were swimming 
in tears, not for herself nor her own flesh 
and blood, but for his. He could not re- 
fuse. 

“I will send it, Miriam, this once; but 
there must be no further communication.” 

“There is a letter enclosed, nothing that 
you would object to; may it go?” 

“This once; never again.” 





‘And she may answer it?” 

“Yes, but tell her to direct the answer to 
me, and let it contain no clue to her where- 
abouts, or you will never see it.” 

“I will do so and have it ready to-night, 
and thank you for sending it.” 

Mr. Gray drew his wife to him and 
kissed her. ‘‘Oh, Miriam, best of women,” 
he said; ‘‘if all the word were like you.” 

“I wish you could feel differently about 
this. May I not send one kind word from 
you?” 

But he only shook his head impatiently, 
and too wise to hazard what she had already 
gained, she left him. 

Several months passed before she re- 
ceived an answer:— 

“Dear, Precious Aunt Miriam:—I 
have just had a good happy cry over your 
kind letter and present, and now I feel so 
bright that I will begin my answer at once. 
You say that you want me to tell you all 
that I can about myself, so I will offer no 
apology for what will be a very egotistical 
letter. Since your kind words have come 
so far to me, I am quite a different being 
from what I was before; it seems strange 
to look back even to this morning, for, dear 
auntie, the dark waters have indeed been 
over me so that I could see no light; there 
was no comfort in the past, uo hope in the 
future. I have expected and wished to die 
and my poor child with me, so that I have 
made no preparations for either of us. The 
very thought of the delicate needle-work 
which I have seen some young wives so 
happy over, has filled me with intense loath- 
ing; but the sight of the complete little 
wardrobe, all ready for the poor baby that 
is coming to this cold world, where there is 
hardly one to welcome it, has woke in me 
the first real motherly feelings I have 
known. I love my baby for the sake of its 
clothes, and not the clothes for the sake of 
the baby. You know what I mean; I do 
not care so much for them because they are 

retty and nice, though they are just what 
should choose, but because your dear 
hands made them and sent themtome. I 
love every stitch in them, and if ever again 
I am tempted to despond, I will look at 
these and be comforted; for they tell me 
that I have still one friend who has not 
utterly cast me off, and while she has faith 
in me I will have hope for myself. Why is 
it that you are so much kinder to me than 
those of my own flesh and blood? I have 
disgraced you as well as them and wounded 
you still more, for you have tried, I know, 
to mould my character, so that such a sin 
would be impossible to me. I think of 
those peaceful Sundays when I was a child 
and you used to read of Him ‘‘who went 
about doing good,” and sing little hymns to 
me. If I had but learned then to follow 
Him as you do, all this would never have 
been; but I mean to try now, and if ~~ 
life is spared, 1 shall look for that chure 
you love, and try to learn there the secret 
of your goodness. 

“George has just come in and is so pleased 
to see my old smile again, as he calls it, he 
says I have not smiled before since I left 
home. I have indeed by my sadness added 
much to his troubles which have been 
heavy enough without that, for it is almost 
impossible to find work at this season, and 
he is much discouraged. But he hopes to 
do better before long, and your present in 
money will remove from us our greatest 
care as it will provide for my sickness. 
May God reward Fars for all you have done 
for us, and should it ever be in our power 
torepay it to you or yoursin any way, how 
gladly shall we do so. 

‘lam very tired and will write no more 
now; but I will not send this last letter I 
shall be permitted to write to you, until I 
can add the tidings you will want to hear. 
Should I never be able to finish it, my hus- 
band will send it, with all that remains to 
be said about me. In that case tell all at 
home how kind and considerate he has been 
to me, perhaps when I am gone they may 
care to hear this.” 

Two months later this was written. 

‘‘All is over, dear auntie, and I am creep- 
ing about again, very weak, but doing well, 
the doctor and the nurse both telime. The 
thought at first that baby and I would both 
die; but death seemed very different when 
it was so near, from what it did when I 
used to wish for it in those miserable 
months, I felt so unprepared, the thought 
of leaving this life for the strange and un- 
tried future was so fearful, that I prayed 
for life and it was givenme. You know 
I have an excellent constitution, thanks 
partly to my out-of-door life, and, owing to 
your thoughtful kindness, I had nothing to 
do but lie still as long as [ pleased, the pre- 
cious baby beside me curing my sick heart, 
and let nurse take care of us both. I had 
plenty of time to think, and I have learned 
to realize as I never did before, how deeply 
I have sinned. I have felt sorry all the 
time at the sad consequences, at the misery 
I have caused you all, and the shame I have 
brought upon myself; but now my deepest 
regret is for the sin itself, and_I should feel 
the same if it had ended where it began, and 
no one but God had known it. 

“Our baby is named for my father, William 
Gray. I had thought so much of a girl 
that I quite missed my little Miriam, but 
after all, I could not bear to associate with 
that beloved name, the heritage of suffering 
and tears which seems to have fallen on my 
poor boy. I suppose I do not rightly know 
how to care for him, for I cannot still his 
sad, wistful crying; but he seems to have 
no real disease and I hope will change as he 
grows older. 

“But now I must close this long letter 
and send it, for I know you will want to 
hear from me. We are all well, my hus- 
band has work part of thetime, and though 
= we see no cause for discouragement. 

cannot think that I am forever separated 
from you and home. I know that the mer- 
ciful years will bring me back again, when 
repentance and faith, and patience have 
done their work. But it almost breaks my 
heart to write to you a farewell of such un- 
certainty; may God forever bless and keep 
you. Your Margaret.” 

There was much in this letter to sadden 





the heart of the kind aunt, but on the whole 
she found most cause for gratitude and 
hope. Mr. Gray went occasionally to Dun 
kirk on business; he was interested in the 
Dunkirk bank which he had been mainly 
instrumental in establishing, and when one 
of these visits became necessary a few days 
after the arrival of Margaret’s letter he in- 
vited his wife to accompany him and she 
gladly consented. In truth he felt uneasy 
about his sister-in-law; since the loss of her 
daughter she had been in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, and he rightly thought that a day 
or two of his wife’s cheerful sympathy 
would be the best remedy she could have. 
They arrived in time for supper, at which 
Louisa presided, for Mrs. Gray had not 
sufficiently recovered from her long illness 
to take her place regularly at the table. 
After supper Mr. Gray went out to call 
upon one or two gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood, and his wife went up to visit the in- 
valid. She was much affected at the meet- 
ing and Louisa soon left them alone together. 

It needed but little encouragement for 
the sorrowful mother to commence upon 
the subject which filled her heart, to one in 
whose sympathy she felt so much confi- 
dence, both on account of her kindness of 
heart and her attachment to her niece. 
“Oh! Miriam,” she exclaimed, the tears 
running down her pale and worn cheeks, 
“day and night I think of my poor child; 
even now she may be sick, dying among 
strangers, and one wants a mother so much 
at such atime. When she had a headache 
or any little illness she used to say there 
was nothing like a mother when one was 
sick, and her cruel mother deserted her in 
her sorest need. Oh! my poor Margie, 
where are you! if these feeble feet were 
stronger, I would follow you to the ends of 
the earth. Why did I let you go? The Bi- 
ble saysa mother cannot forget her child 
that she should not have compassion on it, 
but I am such an unnatural mother that I 
had no pity. Wilham! do not come to curse 
me that I took no better care of your child!” 

“Do not reproach yourself so bitterly, 
dear Ellen,” interrupted the comforter, 
‘‘you did only what seemed best then, for 
you had to choose between her and your 
other children. Margaret certainly did 
wrong, but I hope that her sufferings will 
be the means of making her a better wo- 
man than she has been, amiable and lovely 
as she always was. Let us hope for the best 
and have patience.” 

“You have no children; I cannot have 
patience not knowing even whether she is 
alive. It iscruel! cruel! that I cannot even 
write to her.” 

Then Mrs. Thomas Gray took from her 
pocket the precious letter, and gently pre- 
paring her sisters’ mind for the joy of hear- 
ing from her daughter, she began to read 
portions of it aloud. To the very end she 
read without interruption, then the mother 
went back to the beginning and a long even- 
ing was spent in asad yet comforting talk 
over the letter. Aunt Miriam had thought 
that her sister would be much interested in 
the baby, but those parts of the letter in 
which he was mentioned, she passed over 
without remark. The child of her daugh- 
ter’s shame found no place in her heart. 

The next day the invalid was pronounced 
decidedly better, so that she took her usual 
place in the family, and by the time the 
short visit was over, and Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
returned to the city accompanied by Isabel, 
she had quite given up the character of an in- 
valid. After her recovery was known, many 
of the villagers called upon her,most of them 
from curiosity, a few from real sympathy; 
but Margaret’s name was never mentioned. 
They pronounced her a ‘‘changed woman,” 
and so she was in person and manners, hav- 
ing grown much older, and trying to hide 
the wound her love and pride had received 
by more reserve and dignity. Now that 
she was assured of her daughter’s safety 
and moderate comfort, her thoughts turned 
to the object of removing or covering up 
the stain which she had cast upon their hon- 
orable name. The sisters condemned her 
with the unsparing judgment of the young, 
and the name which had sounded so often 
and so lovingly through the old mansion, 
was now unheard there, alas! even in 
prayer. 

CHAPTER UI. 


Four years passed away leaving Dunkirk 
outwardly almost unchanged. It was a 
pleasant winter afternoon and a court day. 
Dunkirk was not a county town, nor did 
the court which assembled there once or 
twice a month bearany name by which such 
an august body is usually designated; it was 
neither supreme, superior, municipal, nor 
police. Nor was it constituted in the same 
manner as are Other courts; the learned 
members of which it was composed were 
judge, jury, counselors, and witnesses, all 
at once. They tried and gave judgment 
promptly and decidedly, but were obliged 
to give up the execution of their sentences 
to a very mighty but mysterious power 
called Providence, which power, fortunate- 
ly for the culprits, acted with great deliber- 
ation, and sometimes indeed seemed to dis- 
regard entirely the action of the court. 
Still its members were not discouraged, and 
as matters of great importance were coming 
before them on the above mentioned after- 
noon, they met early in the cozy old-fash- 





ioned parlor of Mrs. Sally Brown, carefully 
swept and prepared for the occasion by the 
neat hands of her daughter, Miss Sarah. 
A bright wood fire, that beautiful institu- 
tion of our forefathers, blazed in the open 
fireplace; the sunshine was allowed to come 
in unchecked through the western windows, 
from which one could obtain a view of bare 
stone-walled fields, with patches of snow 
here and there, and beyond these, dark, 
pine-crowned hills. The front windows 
were in most demand, however, as they 
commanded the best view of ‘‘the road.” 
On each side of the fireplace, in low, cush- 
ioned rocking chairs, sat Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Smith; they had been neighbors as 
long as they had been wives; each had 
brought up a large family of children, and 
now in old age they loved to sit together 
and talk over the village history of fifty 
years. Several younger women, but all 
well advanced in years, were sitting around 
the room, and this was the Dunkirk court. 

‘‘Now, dew tell me about the weddin’,” 
said Mrs. Brown; ‘‘Olive went, didn’t she, 
Mis’ Smith?” 

“Oh! yes, all the gals her age was in- 
vited; the Grays always make large wed- 
dins’, Don’t you remember the last one 
there was there when Salome was married? 
She married a Ross, you know.” 

“Yes, 1 remember, but I couldn’t go; 
my John wan't but a week old; but I know 
they had a great time; you come in and 
told me about it the next day.” 

‘*What kind of a girl was Salome Gray?” 
inquired Mrs, Thaxter. ‘‘I don’t remember 
her at all; was she like Isabel?” 

“Oh! no, not so handsome as Isabel, nor 
so proud; that is, not the same kind of 
pride; she didn’t carry her head so high, 
and step off so big, and look down on folks 
as these gals dew.” 

“But she was proud enough,” added Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘Law, yes, it’s in ’em all, but wust of all 
in this generation. Who'd have thought 
that Ellen Chase would have brought up 
her children to think so much of them- 
selves. Why she wasa poor gal afore she 
was married, but William Gray’s courtin’ 
set her up amazingly.” 

“They'd be pretty poor now,” said Mrs. 
Barton, “if Thomas Gray didn’t support 
them, and he may not always be able.” 

“Oh! he’s rich enough, and his wife's 
rich too; you know he hasn’t any family of 
his own, and he can spare it as well as not.” 
It was gentle Mrs. Davis who spoke; she 
was usually the counsel for the accused. 

“That may be,” replied Mrs. Barton, 
“but I’d sooner earn my own living with 
hard work, than have carriages and ser- 
vants, and a fine house and furniture, and 
silk gowns, with other people’s money. IL 
suppose he’s spent thousands of dollars on 
this grand wedding of Isabel’s,” 

“*You may well say so,” said Mrs. Smith. 
‘‘Olive’s seen all her cloes,and she said they 
was splendid; lace, and embroidery, and 
four or five silk dresses, and gloves to match 
‘em all, and one of her bonnets cost twenty 
dollars.” 

“It’s sinful extravagance in my opinion,” 
said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘and mark my words, 
she'll come to want yet.” ‘But that’s 
nothing to what he spent on the house,” 
said Mrs. Barton; ‘“‘Mr. Barton says it must 
have cost five thousand dollars at least.” 

‘‘Why, dew tell!” ejaculated Mrs. Brown, 
‘chow on arth could he spend so much? I 
should think you might build the hand- 
somest house that ever was for that money.” 

“Olive said the parlor and bedroom was 
made into one room, and new painted, and 
papered and carpeted; then they’ve got a 
bow window in the dining-room, and a new 
room built out they call a liberry, and one 
o’ them awkered looking French roofs on, 
and the water carried into the house.” 

“You don’t say,” interrupted Mrs. Brown, 
“that they never had a pump in their 
kitchen afore now.” 

‘Wall, I dunno, that’s what Olive said.” 

“This is a new-fashioned kind of pump,” 
explained Mrs. Davis, ‘‘it pumps the water 
from the cistern into a great tank up in the 
attic, and then there are bowls set in the 
chambers, and you just have to turn round 
a little handle like, and the water runs right 
into the bowl. They have them in a good 
many houses in Boston.’’ 

“It must save lots of work carrying water 
up stairs when they have a houseful of 
company,” said Mrs. Barton, who was a great 
contriver. 

‘‘And they'll be prouder than ever, espe- 
cially now Belle has got such a rich hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Hersey, who had not hith- 
erto spoken having been absorbed in ‘‘tak- 
ing up the heel” of her stocking, ‘‘well the 
old saying is ‘pride must have a fall,’ theirs 
has had one pretty hard blow and its my be- 
lief ’twill have another before long.” 

‘Poor Margaret, she was always the flow- 
er of that family.” 

‘‘So she was, the brightest and amiablest 
of ’em all,” said Mrs Brown; ‘‘poor critter! 
I wonder where she is.”’ 

“You know my Charley has just got 
home, and he says he saw her in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“You don’t say so!” was the astonished 
ejaculation of the whole circle, followed by 
the rapid questions, ‘‘How did she look?” 
“How is she getting along?” ‘‘Is she 
poor?” ‘‘What does her husband do?” 





“T'll tell you all I know about it,” said 
Mrs. Hersey, pleased with her temporary 
importance; “‘it was one night just ‘fore 
dark that he see her walking along the 
wharf with her husband. Charley used to 
go to school with her and he knew her in g 
minute though he says she’s changed, lost 
her bright looks rather, but just as pleasant 
as ever, and she looked all over the ships 
with a kind of wishful look, he thought she 
must be thinking of home. She didn’t see 
him, but the first chance he got he hunted 
up a woman that went to California from 
this way, and opened a cheap, respectable 
boarding-house, where a good many of the 
boys go when they get a day or two on 
shore. Well, he inquired about her, and 
come to find out it was the very place where 
they went when they first got there, and 
staid until after her baby was born. They 
was poor enough for a good while, but now 
they’re getting along well. She said the 
baby had real nice clo’s, and she had a good 
nurse, which was lucky, for she was pretty 
sick. The nurse told this woman that the 
clo’s and the money to take care of her 
while she was sick was a present from her 
aunt.” 

“That must ’a been Thomas’ wife,” said 
Mrs. Smith, ‘‘its just like her, she’s always 
doing something o’ that kind and she ain’t 
a bit proud if she is rich.” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Barton;” ‘‘and she al- 
ways liked Margaret.” 

“I wonder if her folks know where she 

is.” 
“It’s likely they do,” continued Mrs. Her- 
sey; ‘“‘but it don’t do her much good, for 
they don’t send her anything. They went 
to housekeeping after the baby was born, 
hadn’t but two rooms and no furniture to 
speak of, but they thought it would be 
cheaper than boarding; but the baby was 
very troublesome and Margaret so weak 
that she couldn’t do the hard work, so she 
took in sewing to pay the washerwoman.” 

‘**You don’t say so! and she never did a 
stitch at home, you may say. Well, some 
folks is pretty hard hearted.” 

“I wonder if her husband is good to her.” 

“Yes he is, Charley wanted to find that 
out for he always thought a good deal of 
Margaret Gray, he wanted to wait on her 
himsef one spell. This women said he 
seemed to set everything by her, but she 
thought Margaret was smarter than him to 
get along.” 

“Is her baby a boy or a girl?” 

‘Well, Charley didn’t ask, you know 
men ain’t apt to say much about babies, he 
didn’t know what its name was either.” 

‘And Isabel is going right there, I won- 
der if they’ll see each other.” 

“It’s likely they will,” said Mrs. Brown; 
‘‘goin’ to live right in the same place.” 

‘But in the city it’s very different from 
here, they might live in the same street and 
not know each other by sight.” 

‘But they won’t be likely to live in the 
same street unless they put little houses and 
big houses together. I guess George Kent 
‘ll have to work a few years more before 
he’ll be able to live in Mr. Dickinson’s 
style.” 

**Do you know what he gave Isabel for a 
wedding present?” 

‘“‘A diamond ring, wasn’f it?” 

‘‘A whole set of diamonds, breastpin, ear- 
rings and a magnificent finger ring, then he 
gave her another diamond ring before, and 
a pair of splendid gold bracelets, and lots of 
other things besides. He sent on a beauti- 
ful carriage and piano, and I guess alto- 
gether his courting cost some money.” 

‘He said he’d heard of the beauty of 
the Dunkirk girls so he thought he’d come 
on here to find a wife.” 

‘Well, he’s found a handsome one enough 
if that’s all he wants, and she’s found a rich 
husband, so I ’spose the’re suited all round. 
But there’s something about the man’s looks 
that I don’t like.” 

“I never noticed anything out of the way; 
he looks a good deal older than she does 
and there’s nothing handsome about him, 
but I always thought he looked pleasant.” 

“Oh! yes, pleasant enough, but there’s a 
strange look about his eyes,” continued the 
shrewd Mrs. Barton; ‘‘he looks like a man 
that drinks pretty hard, though I never 
heard that he did.” 

*‘No, I guess not, though I have noticed 
that look you speak of about his eyes. 
They say Thomas Gray found out all about 
him before he let Isabel have him.” 

“Sally,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘its time to 
put on the teakettle.” 

“Yes ma'am, directly,” but as it was not 
yet four o’clock Miss Sarah thought best to 
linger a little before beginning preparations 
for tea. 

The hint of supper put new life into the 
conversation, and before Miss Sarah appear- 
ed to usher them in to the pleasant winter 
kitchen -where the bounteous table was 
spread, it had been decided that the Grays 
would never prosper while they were so 
proud, that Isabel’s marriage would not be 
a happy one, that Margaret would yet sur- 
pass them ail, and conquer even uncle 
Thomas. The social cup, with the compli- 
ments called forth by the results of Miss 
Sarah's efforts in the cooking line gave a 
turn to the conversation, and soon after tea 
the court broke up with mutual good will 
and hospitable invitations for future visits. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HUMOROUS. 


Note for Darwin.—In time the mulberry- 
tree becomes a silk gown, and a silk gown 
becomes a woman. 

‘An Illinois preacher,” says the Detroit 
Free Press, ‘‘who believed that fire insur- 
ance was defying the Lord, is now living in 
a barn until his congregation can find him 
another house.” 


The friends of a wicked man in Daven- 
port, Ia., who being on his death-bed wish- 
ed to consult some proper person concern- 
ing his future state, considerately sent him 
a fire insurance agent. 

Young Miss, fond of pets—‘‘Oh, I’m so 
rlad you love birds, Mr. Snooks; what kind 
m you admire?” Young man who is quite 
poetical—‘‘Well, ahem! I think a good tur- 
key, with oyster stuffing, is about as good 
as any.” 

A Capsize.—‘‘What size do you wear, 
Sir?” blandly inquired the hatter. ‘‘I 
think,” said the customer, ‘about’—just 
then, in backing toward the mirror, he step- 
ped on a piece of orange peel and sat down 
suddenly—‘‘about a cap-size, I think.” 


“You have a considerable floating popu- 
jation in this village, haven’t you?” asked a 
stranger of one of the citizens of a village on 
the Mississippi. “Well, yes—rather,” was 
the reply; ‘“‘about half the year the water is 
up to the second-story windows.” 


A fond father sent his young Hopeful of 
four into an adjoining room to get a book. 
The boy came back and said it wasn’t there. 
“Yes, it is, my son,” said the father; ‘‘it’s 
on the table.” The boy went back and re- 
yorted again that there was no book there. 

he father got impatient and sent another 
child for the book, and in the mean time 
the mother brought the book from a differ- 
ent room, with the remark, ‘‘Here’s your 
book; it was on the mantel-piece.”” The 
gentleman composed himself to read, and 
about ten minutes afterward discovered 
young Hopeful still standing by his chair 
and regarding him intently. As he raised 
his eyes the boy broke out solemnly, ‘‘Fa- 
ther, there’s a fib about somewhere; and I 
didn’t tell it.” 

A cruel disappointment, says a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, was that of a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen exploring the depths of 
the Bonanza Mines the other day. It was 
arranged that a lunch was to be eaten on 
the one-thousand-five-hundred-foot level, 
and therefore at noon four large baskets 
full of dainties both liquid and substantial 
were lowered into the depths. These de- 
scended first among a group of honest 
Cornish miners, delving on the one-thou- 
sand-two-hundred-foot level, who, in the 
absence of any instructions, decided, after 
much discussion, that it must be an Ameri- 
can national holiday, or something of the 
kind, above-ground, and that this was a 

kindly little compliment from the Bonanza 
princes. They therefore fell to on the eat- 
ables with much energy. When the ex- 
hausted excursionists inquired for their re- 
freshments, they discovered only the empty 
hampers and about twenty brawny miners, 
full of chicken salad, Champagne, mashed 
ice, and other things, dancing a demoniac 
Cornish breakdown by the fitful light of the 
flaring torch. 





YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 

mer where yee lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 


T r T ' TERY Our new meth- 
W ORK AND MON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle a day. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


pt best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 





School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
perticulars. References in every State in the Union. 

- B_WATKINS & CO., LawRENCE, KANSAS. 

"Collections throughout the West a oy, 
4iw 











Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
4 lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 
W j\ CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 

-4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 
Ps tly styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 

G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 

3m13 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord's Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
Consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
ond appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
: lems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 

te work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
jusly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
Maginary scenes of heaven in its respiendent beauty 
one Glory. the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
7od itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beaaty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts. 
Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED. 
ddress G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 











Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So ‘long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
Fae accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

sates attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 








Electricity. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 


Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 

rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


t[2"The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


DR. TUCK’S 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 


Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and -_ indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
a food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 
Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


DENTOPHILE ! 


FOR 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective."— The Golden Rule. 
aed a superior article.”"—Swffolk County Jour- 
a 











“Free from injurious substances.,’—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
(For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
re yen and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 

















Leland’s Piano Rooms, 


Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a good piano. Always on 


hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that Ican give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 

Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 

NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 
A. M. LELAND. 
2m13 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

ldness ry! arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, fromold age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. 3 


7 Montgomery Place Boston. a 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 








McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be nwt for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3mi17 








BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success on promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. ucated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
oueges days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions, Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE. ° 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and oe Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low pone of 50 cts. per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. . 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m 





13 
AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 7 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


rPHE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 





24w4. 


LADIES! 


We vs respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


8 Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & C0. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
yyy p_- Tecmat Btreet Bosto l. 
t= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hoursfrom 10 4 M. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 

All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing swapastiee are Curative, 
Ln a medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
ct 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
perty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of.Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 
in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 
While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 
A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of. the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINo1s, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILurNo1s, lowa, DakoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MApison, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuvutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, vias, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


y. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STeENNsTT, Marvin Hvetitt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup*t. Chicago. 
Eastern. |] 





WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 

Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 

to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. iad 2mil4 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


—~- 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No, 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





Show this to the Children, 


Os FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 

eJ your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 centstamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘*More than pleased," 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ — and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. C. CANNON. 


80 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 
Remember, I Challenge the World 
to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(@- Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 










DECALCOMANI E, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o! 

34 PP giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, — Animals, 
Comic Fig 


Birda, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, ures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beaatiful gotadng. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS$ 
for 10 cts, 4% r60 cts. Agents wanted, —_ 
Address J, L. PATTEN & 162 William Street, New York, 








LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 
Is AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston. 
1m15 
a wapwyvrnc 
CORSETS. 

All persons are hereby notified that we hold the sole 
right to manufacture and sell the Double Busk and 
Jacqueline Corsets and the Jacqueline Waists throuh- 
out the United States and Territories of the United 
States. 

D. C. GRISWOLD & CO., of Boston, are ap- 
pointed our sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
said Corsets and Waists for the New England States. 

Any interference by any person or persons with the 


above-named right of manufacture and sale will be 
promptly dealt with by due process of law. 


FAY & REYNOLDS, 
Sole manufacturers of Patent Double Busk and Jac- 


queline Corset, 
No. 19 Boylston Street, Boston. 
1m19 





DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wanten. “@@ NEW York. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 1 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaylvania. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Syeng course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 














House Keeper’s Delight. Qi 7 TT 
A stlentifieally repare: mi L LV KR 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This po being oe piste 
form, is at all times ready for = - 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOON 
two great annoyances to which 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a ———_ oe mye for 
its continued use, and the most -, ~ 
skeptical will at once acknowl S|‘) V 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause 80 mack tise ond — 
to mix, save the so ling of your 
hands, and you have no dishes 
lyin tround the kitchen. GLO SS. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
our stove dealer for it. Ask all 
urniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From 83.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165) 
than men were. There had been some in- 
stances of it even since the Municipal Act 


rave them votes. He knew of a place in 
his neighborhood in which scenes of the 
most shocking kind had occurred; and in 
another town, not very far off, at their 
municipal contests women were served with 
what certainly was not wholesome or good 
for them during the morning and afternoon 
until they had been enabled to be polled. 
In another borough in Lancashire, at an 
election, women, by the hundred he was 
told, but in great numbers, were seen drunk 
and disgraced under the temptations offer- 
ed them in the fierceness and the unscrupu- 
lousness of a political contest. The honor- 
able member for North Warwickshire had 
referred to priestly influence. On that he 
would only say that every man in that 
House must be sensible, and nobody more 
so than the advocates of that Bill, that the 
influence of the priest, the parson, and the 
minister would be greatly increased if that 
Bill and similar measures were passed. 
(Hear, hear.) A member for an Irish con- 
stituency ina former Parliament, who, he 
rather thought, supported that Bill. last 
year told him that of one thing they might 
be quite sure—viz., that in Catholic Ireland 
every woman's vote might be taken to be 
the priest's vote. Honorable gentlemen 
from Ireland might contradict that. They 
were much better authorities on such a 
point than he could be, but he gave that on 
the testimony of a man who was at least 
equal in knowledge and veracity on a mat- 
ter of that kind with any member of Parlia- 
ment. whether he came from Ireland or 
from England. Well, they were asked to 
make that great change and incur all those 
risks, for what? To arm the women of 
this country against the men of this country 
—to defend them against their husbands, 
their brothers, and their sons. To him the 
idea had in it something strange and mon- 
strous; and he thought that a more baseless 
case than that as regarded any suffered in- 
justice had never been submitted to the 
louse of Commons. (Hear, hear.) If all 
men and women voted the general result 
must be the same; for, by an unalterable 
natural law, strength was stronger than 
weakness, and in the end by an absolute ne- 
cessity man must prevail. He regretted 
that there should be any measure brought 
before the House in favor of an extended 
Suffrage to which he could not give his sup- 
port; but he confessed that he was unwill- 
ing, for the sake of women themselves, to 
bring women into the arena of Parliamenta- 
ry conflict and place them under the neces- 
sity of canvassing or being canvassed. Wo- 
men would lose much of that which was 
best in what they now possessed, and they 
would gain no good of any sort by mingling 
mm the contests of the polling-booth. (Hear, 
hear.) He should vote for that measure if 
he were voting solely in the interest of men; 
but he would vote against it with perfect 
honesty, believing that in doing so he should 
most serve the interests of women them- 
selves. An honorable member who voted 
for the Bill last year, ina conversation with 
him the next day, told him he had very 
great doubts on the matter, for he found 
wherever he went that all the best women 
seemed to be against the measure. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) If the House believed that 
they could not legislate justly for their 
mothers, their wives, theirsisters, and their 
daughters, the House might abdicate, and 
might pass that Bill. But he believed that 
Parliament could not, unless it were in ig- 
norance, be otherwise than just to the wo- 
men of this country with whom they were 
so intimately allied; and with that convic- 
tion and having those doubts, which were 
stronger even than he had been able to ex- 
press—doubts also which had only been 
strengthened the more he had considered 
the subject—he was obliged—differing from 
many of those whom he cared for and loved 
—to give his opposition to that Bill. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Forsyru, feeling that, in the very 
few moments available to him, he could 
not possibly do justice to the task, waived 
his right of reply. 
The House then divided, and there voted— 


For the second reading............ 152 
pe Serre errr errr ree 239 
POMTIEY, 0c coc s cece secssseeevevess 87 


The Bill was therefore lost. 


The London Times reviews the discussion 
in the following leading editorial: 

The Bill to remove the Electorial Disa- 
bilities of Women received yesterday the 
discussion which has now become annual, 
and suffered also its annual defeat. It is 
not, we fear, to be supposed that an adverse 
majority of 87 will silence the fictitious ag- 
itation which forces this measure on public 
notice, and as long as anything like 152 men 
are weak enough to vote for it there will be 
a sufficient number of women to cajole 
them into making this harmless demonstra- 
tion. But, if the weight of argument 
could carry the day, the debate of yesterday 
ought to be finally decisive. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that, with rare exceptions, 
speakers have ceased to trifle with the sub- 
ject, and that the opponents of the Bill di- 
rectly attack the principle which, though 
veiled by its supporters, really underlies it. 
The debate will be memorable in this re- 
spect from the decided declaration of Mr. 
Bright against the measure, and from his 
frank statement of the alteration of his 
views, or rather of his vote, upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Bright’s candid confession prob- 
ably revealed the secret of a great deal of 
the apparent but unwilling support which 
the Bill has hitherto received from some 
men of sense. On the first blush of it, a 
proposal to extend the franchise to a class 
who are personally worthy of it commended 
itself to Mr. Bright’s political instincts; he 
sympathized with one or two of its most 
distinguished supporters; it was improbable 
that direct mischief, or, indeed, any direct 
results of much importance, would follow 
the measure; and, in short, Mr. Bright 
voted for it because he did not quite like to 
oppose it. That is the secret, if they would 
only confess it with equal candor, which 
influences by far the greater number of 
those who gave their votes, and even their 
voices, in favor of the Bill; and they are 
not as courageous as Mr. Bright in deliber- 
ately reviewing their first impulses. Mr. 





Bright has, upon further retlection, come 
to the conclusion that, whatever might be 


| the immediate consequences of the measure, 


it is prompted by a radically false concep- 
tion of the relative position of men and 
women, and of the nature of women them- 
selves, and he therefore gives it his opposi- 
tion as of essentially mischievous tendency. 
It may be hoped that this speech will mark 
a turning-point in the discussion of this 
question, and will lift it out of the sphere 
of formal and scarcely sincere special plead- 
ing in which it has hitherto run. It is far 
best that the general question of which this 
Bill is a mere fragment should be distinctly 
faced, and that members should for the fu- 
ture be asked to make their decision on real 
and substantial grounds. P 

It is easy, for instance, to indulge in any 
number of special pleas based upon Consti- 
tutional maxims or on particular examples. 
Mr. Chaplin did well to admit that in mere 
theory a good deal may be said in favor of 
placing all rate-payers or possessors of prop- 
erty on the same level, though it should be 
added that not less may be said, on the 
ground of Constitutional practice, in favor 
of making exceptions to any such general 
rule. It is obvious to argue that a measure 
which only confers the franchise upon un- 
married women anc widows excludes the 
class of women who have the most experi- 
ence of life and the deepest interests in its 
concerns, and, on the other hand, the sup- 
porters of the Bill may be glad to restrict it 
within limits which they can represent as 
harmless, Mr. Forsyth, indeed, was suffi- 
ciently inconsistent on this point to demol- 
ish completely his own case. He intro- 
duces the Bill for the purpose, as he de- 
clares, of ‘‘removing a festering feeling of 
injustice that now rankles in the hearts of 
half the population of these realms,” and 
yet he urges, in the sentence immediately 
preceding, that ‘tif women had the power 
of voting, the influence they could exercise 
would in no material degree alter the con- 
stitution of the House.” <A greater contrast 
between the magnitude of the imaginary 
evil and the operation of the imaginary 
remedy could hardly be conceived, But all 
these arguments serve for mere skirmishing. 
Mr. Bright has justly represented the Bill 
as anattack, however veiled or unconscious, 
upon that which has hitherto been recog- 
nized as the natural relation of men and 
women. It is prompted, as he said, by an 
assumption that women can be regarded as 
a distinct class in the community, whose in- 
terests may be antagonistic to those of men. 
It assumes, in other words, the possibility 
of the two sexes acting as independent com- 
munities, and having to guard against each 
other’s encroachments. Now, there is a 
melancholy truth in Mr, Forsyth’s picture 
ef the tyranny which is sometimes prac- 
tised by men over women among the work- 
ing Classes of society. 

A trade rule, he said, actually existed very 
recently, if it does not exist still, that wo- 
men engaged in the work of painting flow- 
ers upon china in the Staffordshire Potteries 
should not be allowed to use rests for their 
arms, although men engaged in similar em- 
ployment were allowed to avail themselves 
of this convenience. It isthese monstrous 
injustices which give some color to the 
pleas of Mr. Forsythand his friends. But 
can it be supposed for a moment that any 
stronger influence can be brought to bear 
against such injustices than the profound 
reprobation with which, in proportion to 
the general elevation of society, such un- 
manliness receives from men? Women, 
unfortunately for their husbands and them- 
selves, are too ready to submit patiently to 
almost any degree of cruelty. It has been 
due to the gradual growth of a higher 
standard of manliness, that the position of 
women has been so vastly improved in Eu- 
rope; and it was by the strong instincts of 
men, not by any formal power of women, 
that the principles of chivalry were estab- 
lished and maintained. It is in the strong 
arms of good men that women have always 
found their most effectual protection, and 
consequently, as Mr. Bright argued, it is 
ridiculous to represent women as needing 
some special protection against their hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons in the’ House of 
Commons, Every man whois worthy of 
the name, carries some woman or other in 
his heart as a part of his domestic life, and 
her influence is thus directly exerted upon 
his political and social conduct. One man 
with respect to another is an independent 
and often a hostile force; but, by the very 
nature of the sexes and of family life, wo- 
men are for all purposes of action united 
with men. 

The truth is, this measure is a reflection 
of atendency which, so far as it goes, tends 
to disintegrate family life. The whole or- 
ganization of life has hitherto gone on the 
supposition that the unit of society is not 
the individual, but the family; and women, 
no less than children, have been merged in 
their common representative, the father or 
the husband. A distinct effort is now be- 
ing made in a variety of directions to en- 
courage them to stand alone, and to make 
their union with men an accident rather 
than the essential feature of their position. 
We have no wish to discourage a reasonable 
extension of the spheres open to women; 
but, so far as this extension is advocated in 
such a manner as to foster in them the idea 
that independence is their proper condition, 
an equal injury is inflicted both upon them 
and upon men. They are placed in an un- 
natural position, in which sooner or later 
they must discover their weakness by pain- 
ful experience, and the sense of responsi- 
bility in men towards them is weakened. 
A greater moral injury than would be in- 
flicted by any diminution of that sense of 
responsibility, could hardly be conceived 
It would not only destroy the greatest 
charm in the relation of the sexes, but it 
would undermine the strongest, becanse 
the most delicate, motive for manly respect 
and gentleness. A woman as a dependent 
being, appealing by her trust and affection 
to every sentiment of honor in a man’s 
heart, is the most powerful influence, pro- 
bably, in the world, and the ways are in- 
numerable in which she modifies the whole 
current of his life and thought. But a wo- 
man as an independent being, relying on 
her own energy, her own vote, and her own 
intellect, is simply a political force which 
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would not in the rough struggle of life be 
found very powerful. It is time that the | 
tendencies which have been for some time 
accumulating in favor of this false indepen- 
dence on the part of women should be fair- 
ly and frankly encountered. Our political 
and social arrangements are based upon the 
natural and wholesome principle that the 
whole responsibility for the conduct of life 
must be thrown upon the man, and that the 
woman must always be regarded as united 
to him in affectionate subordination. To 
diminish even in a slight degree the expres- 
sion of this principle in our institutions 
would be essentially pernicious, and ought, 
therefore, upon principle to be firmly re- 
sisted. Of the truth of these considera- 
tions none can be so firmly convinced as 
the majority of women themselves; and if 
they could, for once, for this special pur- 
pose, be given the franchise, we should be 
quite content to let the issue be decided by 
their own votes,— 


The Manchester Examiner comments on 
the debate as follows:— 

The Bill for removing the Electoral Disa- 
bilities of Women sustained a severe defeat 
on Wednesday. Precisely the same num- 
ber of votes were given in its favor this year 
as last, but the number of votes against it 
was much more considerable; and the tone 
of the debate does not augur well for its 
future prospects. The Bill, it is to be ob- 
served, is in no sense a party measure. 
Some of its ablest advocates, a Manchester 
public do not need to be reminded, sit on 
the Liberal side of the House; but, on the 
other hand, the promoters of the Bill can 
boast of the warm approbation of the Pre- 
mier, of Lord John Manners, and Mr. Ward 
Hunt. Itis true the adhesion of Mr. Dis- 
raeli dates from the time of his adversity, 
when he was diligently sowing beside all 
waters, in the assurance that every sheat 
would go towards making a harvest. To 
express a favorable opinion cost him noth- 
ing then, while it inspired hopes which in 
one quarter would tend to augment his pop- 
ularity. It was his system of tactics to in- 
gratiate himself as far as possible with all 
classes, sections, and coteries of the nation, 
and on this principle he could hardly over- 
look the ladies. Unfortunately for his fair 
clients, his accession to power compels him 
to act in harmony with the more influential 
of his colleagues, and on this occasion he 
only permitted to himself a silent vote. 
The advocacy of the measure has perhaps 
lost something of moral force in the hands 
of Mr. Forsyth, who goes through his 
part correctly, but displays an utter lack of 
the sort of faith which is necessary to re- 
move mountains, He was vigorously sup- 
ported by Mr. Jacob Bright, whose chiv- 
alrous adhesion to his convictions on this 
question commands the respect even of 
those who do not agree with him. ‘We may 
fairly congratulate the House upon a marked 
improvement in the style of the discussion 
as compared, or rather contrasted, with the 
rhetorical excesses indulged in on some pre- 
vious occasions. There was a good deal of 
trenchant and downright talk, but no gross 
breach of the proprieties, and though we 
cannot expect the promoters of the Bill to 
be perfectly satisfied with the result, they 
will at all events admit that it was treated 
with proper respect. 

The important feature of the debate was 
the speech delivered against the Bill by 
Mr. John Bright. The right honorable 
member for Birmingham began by making 
a qualified recantation. He has never 
spoken in favor of the measure, but he 
voted for it when it was first brought for- 
ward by Mr. John Stuart Mill. The fact is 
mentioned by Mr. Mill in his autobiogra- 
phy, with an addition which turns out to 
be not quite accurate. Mr. Mill had reason 
to think that Mr. Bright was opposed to the 
extension of the Suffrage to women, and as 
he nevertheless went into the lobby with 
him, he concluded that his arguments had 
succeeded in making an important convert. 
Mr. Bright tells us that this was not the 
case. He certainly voted for the Bill, but 
he did so with great doubts, and influenced 
more by sympathy with its promoters than 
by any force of conviction as regards the 
merits of the measure itself. Having all 
his life long been endeavoring to extend 
the bounds of the parliamentary franchise, 
his sympathies were naturally engaged be- 
forehand on behalf of any proposal to ex- 
tend it to a portion of the community who 
might seem to be unjustly excluded, and 
hence he gave a hesitating support to Mr, 
Mill. But since then he has pondered the 
subject carefully; the more he has pondered 
it the more have his doubts increased and 
the stronger they have grown, till at length 
he feels himself bound to enter his earnest 
protest against the measure. The serious 
and argumentative speech which followed 
this confession is undoubtedly the most 
damaging blow hitherto dealt to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. Mr. Bright says the 
Bill proceeds upon the assumption that the 
sexes are hostile to each other, whereas no 
such hostility exists. He regards it as a 
libel upon women to describe them as “a 
class” whose interests are at variance with 
those of other classes. They are actually 
one-half the nation, vitally allied to and 
identified with the other half, the interests 
of the two halves being one and the same. 
There may be discordant interests between 
one section of society and another, but 
there can be none between men and women, 
who are all in the same boat. Mr. Bright 
denies the existence of any practical griev- 
ance which the Bill might be supposed 
likely to remedy. Some parts of our legis- 
lation bear unjustly upon women, but the 
same may be said of men, as in cases of in- 
testacy, where the whole of a man’s prop- 
erty may pass to his eldest son, while the 
rest of his children are left in beggary. 
Mr. Bright cannot bring himself to admit 
that Parliament will ever treat women with 
intentional injustice, and he contends that 
the fadministration of the law is heavily 
balanced in their favor. Women are sel- 
dom punished so severely as men. Judges 
and juries conspire to save them from the 
infliction of the capital penalty. In breach 
of promise cases a man stands no chance 
whatever, and it may perhaps soothe the 
sense of injustice rankling in the bosom of 
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| swains who have been adjudged faithless 


and amerced in damages, to know that Mr. 
Bright views them with much commisera- 
tion. 

But the real question at issue is wider 
than Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, and it is to this part 
of the case that Mr. Bright’s strongest argu- 
ments were directed. The effect of the 
Bill would be to admit some 300,000 women 
to the franchise, an infusion of the female 
element which might do much good, but 
which would not do much harm. But this 
is not the object aimed at by its promoters. 
If the Bill were passed they would simply 
regard it as an instalment of their claims, 
and enter upon a fresh crusade. The 
ground upon which they take their stand is 
the equal right of both sexes to the fran- 
chise. The Bill itself harmonises with this 
yrinciple, if it is not meant to affirm it. 

he single clause of which it consists pro- 

vides that ‘‘in all acts relating to the quali- 
fication and registration of voters, or per- 
sons entitled or claiming to be registered 
and to vote at the election of members of 
Parliament, whatever words occur which 
import the masculine gender shall be held 
to include females for all purposes con- 
nected with, and having reference to, the 
right to be registered as voters, and to vote 
at such election, any law or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” This is the 
whole of the Bill, and the breadth of its 
range may be ascertained by a single test. 
There is an agitation going on in some 
parts of the kingdom for manhood Suffrage. 
A Bill may soon be brought forward for 
riving the right to vote to all adult males. 
f such a Bill were to pass, its terms, as 
construed by Mr. Forsyth’s measure, would 
at once confer the franchise on every wo- 
man in the country, married or single, 
above the age of one-and-twenty. This is 
only one of the ways by which the consum- 
mation really sought for might be reached. 
There is the lodger franchise. Is not every 
married woman a lodger? If she does not 
pay for her lodging in cash, does she not 
pay for it by domestic services? There is, 
besides, the practice of joint tenancy. 
Two men who occupy the the same premises 
in common have each a right to be reputed 
householders. But does not the married 
woman hold the position of joint tenant 
with her husband? If he earns wages by 
going out to work, does not she earn money's 
worth by her industry at home? Both 
alike maintain that household, both alike 
pay rent and taxes, and both alike have a 
right to be reputed householders, and to 
vote accordingly. Hence the real question 
at issue is, not as it was carelessly assumed 
to be in the earlier years of the agitation, 
whether the franchise shall be extended to 
female householders, practically spinsters 
and widows, but whether the franchise 
shall be extended to women in general on 
the same terms as to men, that is, to all 
married women at once, and, in the event 
of manhood Suffrage ever becoming a law, 
then to all women of adult age. This isa 
question of immeasurably greater magni- 
tude than that apparently embodied in Mr. 
Forsyth’s little Bill. It relates to a change 
so vast that all Parliamentary Reform Bills 
thrown together are insignificant beside it; 
a revolution of the most sweeping character, 
involviug nothing less than the supremacy 
of women in the sphere of politics, since 
their aggregate votes would vastly outnum- 
ber those of the men. A discussion which 
took place a couple of years ago places it 
beyond dispute that nothing short of this is 
the object aimed at by the promoters of the 
Bill. By passing it we should not put an 
end to the agitation, but only supply it 
with fresh weapons. The more frank dis- 
closure of their views, precipitated by an 
accident, has had the effect of securing a 
more serious and comprehensive considera- 
tion of the whole question, and the result, 
as seen in the candid confession of Mr. 
Bright, has not been favorable to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. To have two or half 
a dozen votes in every household, husband, 
wife, and adult children of both sexes, 
armed with the Suffrage, and preparing for 
the march to the ballot box, would be an 
unendurable nuisance as well as a matchless 
absurdity. Rather than this let it be sol- 
emnly enacted that, in all constituencies, on 
the 1st of April in each year, the adult 
members of every family shall duly assem- 
ble and draw lots to determine which of 
them shall have the right of voting for the 
rest. 





~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Thursday, 
May 22, at 3.30 P.M. Subject, Immortality. 





Summer Board can be obtained in one of the 
leasantest and most healthy towns in New England. 
figh elevation. Large rooms. A party can be ac- 

commodated, For particulars inquire of MRS. H. N. 
BOWDOIN, New Braintree, Massachusetts. 3w21 

To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 

Social Evolution,.—On Thursday, May 25th, 
there will be a Lecture at No. 3 Tremont Place, at 36 
Pp. M., by Mrs. Hope A. Whipple, on ‘Social Evolu- 
tion.” Tickets 50 cts, at the WomAn’s JoURNAL Of- 
fice, or at the door. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of JAMEs PYLE None genuine 
wit hout 24w4 
“It’s ONLY A Cough” 
has brought many to untimely graves. What is a 
Cough?’ The lungs or bronchial tubes have been at- 
tacked by a cold; Nature sounds an alarm-bell,telling 
where the disease lies. Wisdom suggests ‘try WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY.” It has 
cured, during the last half of a century, thousands 
upon thousands of persons, As long as you cough, 
there is danger, for the cough is a Safety Valve. Use 
“Wistar” and be cured. 
&) centsand $1a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
lw2l 











Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston, Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rospert E. APTHORP, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Public Speakers and Singers will find 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” beneficial in clearing 
the voice before speaking or singing, and relieving 
the throat after any exertion of the vocal organs, 
For Coughs and Colds the Troches are effectual. 

lw21 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country, 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in thig 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re. 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis. 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be. 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience, 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can cop. 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under. 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. wat 





Just Published, 
A New and Beautiful Sabbath Sch. Song Book. 





Gk on | News! } young and old, who are 
| M, McIntosh, and the con- 
Both music and words | 
are new, fresh and attrac- | ood ews! 
“Sunny Shore,” ‘To ood 
“One astray,’ “‘Kingdom 
Coming,” and others. ood News! 


‘ Wy rol Good News indeed to 

Gor ¢ | N CWs. Sabbath School Singers, 

* | waiting for just such a 

‘ Ty r is edite 

Gi 7 rl N ews! book. It is edited by R. 
‘ Taye! | tents contributed by emi- 

Good N CWs. | nent writers & composers, 

tive. Witness: | 

Canaan,” “Christ a H e s! 
a an, BU a e- 

ro,” “Tell me again.” | ood News! 
Price of (ood News, 35 cts. Reduction for quanti- 

ties. Mailed post-free for retail prices. 

Revised, greatly enlarged and improved new edi- 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 


This magnificent book has been revised and im- 
poores. the songs of many new colleges added, and, 
yesides, being the most comprehensive collection of 
Students’ Songs, containing those of all the Colleges 
extant. Itis one of the most attractive books for 
use in parties and all informal social *‘sings.”’ Price 
in Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00. 

Keep in remembrance Living Waters, Unex- 
celled as a book for Praise Meetings, ete. 30 cts, 


OLIVER DITSOW & CO. 
BOSTON, 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.,, 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMIZE: 
‘ 
Many of our Lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles, 
They can_be used with the greatest ease by any one, 
and we advise all to give them a trial. Very full di- 
rections are given with each package for silks, wool- 
ens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, all of 
which can be colored with certain success, The drug- 
gists will give you a book of instructions free: Lea- 
MON’S ANILINE Dyes. Price 25 cts. 








\ JANTED. Fine sewing, by machine or hand, to 

be done at home. Braid-embroidery and plain 
scalloping on flannel, button-holes and nice mending. 
Children’s dresses and sacks reatly finished, and all 
kinds of ladies’ and children’s underclothing, and in- 
fants wardrobes to be made during the summer for 
fall wear. 

Reference. Mrs. Linus M. Child, 425 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Address, Box 203 Medford P. O., Mass. 2ww 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
er Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 


Mass. ly8 


[ EA FR E To all who send me 35 cts for 
50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper i year free, Sample of 
Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass, 3m21 


Beautify your Homes! 


Fancy Flower Pots, 





uopausy 
Hanging 





Terra Cotta Ware, 
BEVERLY POTTERY 


Antiquarian Ware, &c. 


Just received, a large assortment in great variety of 
styles, which we offer at low prices. R 

“Any person of taste and refinement delights in 
making his home attractive, and whatever serves to 
heighten the enjoymentsof home must be worthy of 
encouragement and culture.”* 

Also, the largest manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED, GLAZED 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, 


in New England, which we warrant to be unequaled, 
and by recent tests the strongest, in the market. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


50 KILBY STREET 
400 FEDERAL STREET, OStOn, 
GEO. C. DUNNE, Gen Agent. 4w2l 





The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 
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